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BIDING HIS TIME; 


OR, ANDREW HAPNELL’S FORTUNE. | 





By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. | 

“Well, how are you getting on up there?” the 
baker’s wife inquired, as Andrew entered the shop 
on the afternoon of the following day. 

“Pretty well, I think,” he replied, casting his 
eyes about wistfully for Phronie, who was not 
present. ‘I’ve done about all I can for Mr. Pet- 
ridge just now. It isn’t necessary for me to be 
with him all the time, and I—I’ve been wondering 
whether you haven’t some work I can do to pay 
you for your kindness to us both.” 

“Oh, bless me,” she cried, tears 
coming into her eyes, ‘‘don’t speak 
of pay! I’ve been glad to do the 
old man a neighborly turn, and 
I’ve done by you only as I’d have 
anybody else do by a boy of 
mine.” 

“I'd like to do some work for 
you,” he insisted. ‘I don’t care 
what it is; errands or anything.” 

As she looked at him, it sud- 
denly occurred to her that the 
greatest blessing she could confer 
upon this friendless, forlorn boy 
would be to give him some em- 
ployment. 

“T shall have to consult my 
husband,”’ she said, something 
which she seemed rather reluct- 
ant to do. 

The truth was, Mr. Wilbur was 
not so benevolent a person as his 
wife, and what she and Phronie 
had already done for Andrew and 
old Nathan had caused a domes- 
tic cloud. ‘Leaving me and the 
shop,” he muttered, “to carry 
broths and things to an old miser, 
and to do favors for a perfect 
stranger, who may be an impos- 
tor, for aught we know!” 

He had not yet seen Andrew, 
however, and Mrs. Wilbur hoped 
he might be more charitably dis- 
posed toward him when he should 
come to know what a well-mean- 
ing boy he undoubtedly was. He 


ought at least to be mollified by Andrew’s offer | place, leaving them to take on a somewhat browner | 


to work for benefits received. 

“This way,” she said, after some hesitation. | 
“T’ll see what he says.” 

They found Mr. Wilbur at his long, bench-like 
table, before a window in the back shop ;» he was | 
bent over a loaf of cake, which he was covering | 
with a coat of white paste, spread on with a knife. | 
The low ceiling was blackened with smoke from | 


the ovens, and covered with flies, and flies were so | urchin in the very act of making fun of him if | 
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shop, the great kneading troughs, the wooden | drew. 


trays, the iron pans, the empty barrels, and the 


| 


“Can you do what he is doing?” Mr. Wilbur 


general aspect of flour, which encrusted almost | referred to the boy, who, at that moment, was 


everything, from the baker’s apron and overalls 
to the small brass scales and weights standing 
before him on the table. 

At a muttered command from the man, the boy 
threw open one of the ovens, under the wide, low 
arch of which, dimly lighted by the glow of an 
unseen fire, appeared a group of long, black pans 
full of white rolls. The baker left his cake to 
look in at them critically ; then taking down from 
under the ceiling a long-handled, oar-shaped 
wooden shovel, called a ‘‘peel,” he thrust the broad 
blade under one of the pans, and drew it toward 
him along the smoothly worn fire-brick floor. 

He examined the rolls more carefully at the 


| Oven’s mouth, then shoved the pan back into its 


performing a series of perfectly frightful contor- 
tions of countenance, expressive of his opinion of 
somebody, 
flings of his brush-handle in the direction of the 
worthy baker. 

Taking it for granted that the question did not 
relate to the boy’s antics, but to the more useful 
exercise of his talents in painting the inside of the 
pans with the contents of a grease-pot, Andrew 


answered confidently, ‘I think I could learn to do | 


that.” 
“Could you pick over raisins without eating the 
plumpest you came across ?”’ 


accompanying them with pointed | 


| the two. He also took a deliberate survey of the| ‘Almost any common job of work,” said An- | Meanwhile, he found it very convenient to lodge 
|at Mr. Petridge’s. 


He became attached to his 
attic room, and even conceived a sort of liking 
for the old man. Nathan gradually recovered 
from his bedridden condition, as he saw Andrew 
settle down, with apparent content, to his new 
way of living. He seemed to regard his nephew, 
as he delighted to call him, with great affection, 
as well he might, considering his dependence upon 
him, his own money being all gone, and his feeble 
health preventing him—so he persisted—from vis- 
iting his bank. 

One day—he had occasion afterwards to remem- 
ber that it was the first day of November—An- 


| drew went up to carry the old man a plate of pud- 


ding from Mrs. Wilbur's table, and was surprised, 
as he approached, to hear strange noises in the 


“T think I could do it without eating any at | house. 





all.” 


Very different they were from those which had 
alarmed him on the evening when 
he went in and found old Nathan 
groaning with pain. There was a 
noise of pounding. 

‘“‘What is he up to now?” he 
wondered, and was at first inclined 
to think the old man, having burnt 
up his fences, was beginning to 
make firewood of the house itself. 
But there were voices within, not 
at all like old Nathan’s. In fact, 
old Nathan was not there at all; 
he had disappeared since morn- 
ing, and in his place were two 
strapping young fellows, hard at 
work, with their coats off, tearing 
up the shed floor. 

Andrew came upon them sud- 
denly, and watched them for a few 
moments from the door before 
they were aware of his presence. 

“Tf it aint here, then I don’t 
know where it is,’”’ said one of 
them. ‘‘These are the only loose 
boards I can find.” 

“T don’t believe it’s in the house 
at all,”’ said the other. “But we’ll 
make sure.”’ 

Andrew recognized Ned and Sol 
Burge, and quickly guessed their 
errand. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” 
he cried, just as Sol, perceiving 
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complexion, and returned to his cake. 

The boy shut the iron door with a loud clang, 
and strutting after his master, shook his small 
fist with comical defiance behind his back, at the 
same time giving Andrew five or six very rapid 
and very knowing winks. 

Noticing that Andrew’s attention was diverted, 
the baker turned, and would have caught the 


“Then you could do better than Ike here,” said 
| the baker, with a glum sort of humor. ‘This 
wedding-cake has got to go to Cambridge in the 
morning; can you deliver it ?” 
“T’m not acquainted in Cambridge, but I guess 
I could find my way,” said Andrew. 
“Yes, and how do I know you wouldn’t eat the 
cake, and never find your way back again?” said 
| the baker. 
‘Maybe it wouldn’t be safe to trust me with 


thick about the loaf he was frosting that he had | the boy, with a motion almost as swift as one of | anything so tempting as that,” Andrew replied, 
his winks, had not assumed a serious, business | thinking he might as well treat such a suggestion 


to use some adroitness to avoid imbedding them 
in the sweet paste. It was the season of the year | 
which drives flies into houses, and the warmth | 
and odor of the bakery attracted them in swarms. 


“This is the young man I spoke to you about,” | loaf. 


Mrs. Wilbur said to her husband. 
like any little job of work, to pay for what we 
have done for him and Mr. Petridge.” 


air, and returned demurely to his raisins. 
The baker, apparently forgetful of Andrew’s 
presence, proceeded with the ornamentation of his 


the paste to exude, like a small white worm, he 
| dabbed it on in little coils and curls, crossing and 


The baker gave Andrew a glance, and, without | recrossing the cake. 


a word, wet on with his frosting. Having coated 
well his cake, he began to mark it off into narrow 
parallelograms with the edge of his knife. 

“They want it in rather narrow slices. 
to tell you,” said his wife. 

Still he made no reply, but went on with his 
marking. Andrew tried to forget his embarrass- 
ment in watching the baker’s work. Having cov- 


I forgot 


At last, without looking up, he spoke, but not 
| to Andrew. 
| “Got ’em all sorted ?” 
| “Yes, sir,” replied the boy, in a perfectly re- 
spectful tone of voice, making at the same time 
an impishly derisive face, for Andrew’s edifica- 
tion, over the baker’s bent back. 

“Now grease these pans.” 








Pressing the handle of his syringe-like | 
“He would | frosting-machine, and causing a thin stream of 


ered the cake with two rows of parallelograms, “Yes, sir,” very deferentially, and, passing be- 

divided by a single stroke of his knife down the | hind his master, the boy made a motion of kick- 

middle,—each parallelogram representing the edge | ing him over his table and out of the window. 

of a future slice,—he took from a shelf a short, | As the baker was a well-built man, of considera- 

thick brass instrument, like a small syringe, and | ble breadth of timber, and the boy rather small 

filled it with his white paste. even for his years, the ludicrousness of the sug- 
“‘He’ll speak to you in a minute,” the baker’s | gestion made Andrew laugh, in spite of the dis- 

wife said, encouragingly, to Andrew. “I must go | tressing awkwardness of his situation. 

back into the front shop.” He coughed to disguise his merriment, and 
The baker had an assistant, a boy about twelve | spoke to account naturally for his cough. 

years old, who was picking over some raisins at | “‘As you are pretty busy, perhaps I had better 

the farther end of the table, slyly tossing one now | not wait.” 

and then into his mouth after Mrs. Wilbur had| ‘What was it you wanted?” said the baker. 


with levity. 
pile of wood out here.” 

“No danger of your eating that, eh?” said the 
baker, with a twinkle of the eye, turned up quickly 
at his visitor, with a more amicable expression. 
‘‘Well, come around here in the morning, and 
we'll see.” 

What Andrew had secretly hoped for, when he 
first offered his services to Mrs. Wilbur, now came 
to pass. He acquitted himself so creditably in 
the wood-cutting that other jobs were given him, 
and instead of working merely to pay for past 
favors, he found himself earning something more. 

The business of the bakery was increasing, and 
such help as a willing and intelligent lad could 


handy.” He did errands, and learned the geog- 
raphy of the town; he was not only trusted to 
deliver important orders, including wedding-cake 
and other delicacies, but even, upon occasions, to 
keep the front shop, make sales, and receive 
money. 

At first, he obtained his own and old Nathan’s 
food chiefly at the bakery, receiving it in return 
for his work. Often Mrs. Wilbur gave him a bit 
of steak for his own breakfast, or a dish of soup 
at dinner, with something ‘“‘warm and comforting” 
to carry home to the old man. Then he was made 
happy by being given a regular seat at the family 





gene out. Andrew filled up his time by watching | Andrew explained. ‘‘What can you do?” 


table. 


“But I might saw and get in this | 


render came, as Mrs. Wilbur declared, ‘right | 


him, gave his brother a poke with 

his foot, while Ned was stooping 

to rip up a board. 

“No harm,” said Sol, laughing, 
“In pursuit of useful knowl- 





| with a bold front. 
| edge, that’s all.” 
I know well enough what you're after,” replied 
Andrew; ‘“‘and if you don’t get out of here at 
| once, I’ll go straight and call the police.” 


| ‘Put the boards back,” Ned muttered. “It 


| aint here.” 
| 


“No, and it isn’t anywhere—certainly not any- 
where in this house,” said Andrew. 

“Oh! you’ve looked forit, yourself, have you ?” 
sneered Ned, with a jerk of his chin, as he looked 
up from the floor. ‘I thought as much.” 

“Yes, I have; I’ve watched the old man, and I’ve 
looked in every place where it would be possible 
for him to hide his money. But I did it for his 
own good, not to rob him.” 

‘We're doing it for his good, too,” Ned replied, 
getting up and striking his fingers together to brush 
off the dust. ‘Maybe you don’t know it, but we 
are his relations.” 

| “Yes, I know it well enough. But that gives 
| you no right here.” Andrew stood holding his 
plate of pudding covered by a bowl as he spoke. 
“If you couldn’t find his money after you had 
| put him into the hospital, how do you expect to 
find it now? I tell you, his being rich is just one 
of his insane notions, and nothing more.” 
“If you thought that, would you be stopping 
| with him here ?”” Ned retorted. ‘You're no such 
fool. You are after the same thing we’re after. 
But we have a right to it, and you haven’t.” 

“But don’t think we want to steal it,” put in 

Sol. ‘We only want to find where it is.” 

| ‘So that you can know whether it will pay to 
|send him to the hospital again,” said Andrew. 
| **Where is he now ?” 

“That’s what we'd like to know,’”’ Ned answered, 
with brazen frankness. ‘‘He was seen to take a 

| horse-car at the foot of the street, and ride toward 
Charlestown; but he may have been going 
| through Charlestown to Boston.” 

| You'd better have followed him; you’d have 
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stood a much better chance of discovering his 
hidden riches,” said Andrew. They did not in- 
form him that their younger brother had gone on 
that wild-goose chase. But Sol spoke up: ‘If he 
has no money, how does he pay his rent ?” 

“For this house? I don’t imagine he has any 
rent to pay,” replied Andrew. ‘He claims that 
he owns it, but that he does n’t dare hold it in his 
own name for fear of your taking it from him. I 
suppose the real owner is an old acquaintance who 
gives him the use of the premises while the hill is 
being cut down. Nobody else would live here.” 

‘‘You suppose what’s absurd,”’ said Sol, putting 
on his coat. ‘We know who owns the house, 
and he aint a man to give anybody any rent. Now 
look here!” addressing Andrew in a confidential 
and friendly manner, “find out where his money 
is, if you don’t know already, and we’ll pay you 
handsomely for the information.” 

As Andrew stood amazed at this cool proposal, 
Ned took up the argument. 

“Of course you understand he aint in a condition 
of mind to give or will his property away. Father 
is his legal guardian. He gave us authority to 
come and search the premises. We’ve everything 
in our own hands—only we haven’t. Now, you 
help us, and we’ll do the fair thing by you.” 











‘“‘We’'ll give you what he has no right to give 
and you’ve no right to take,” Sol added. “If he 
should fork out to you a thousand dollars in gold, 
it would be stealing for you to pocket a dollar of 
it.” 

“And it is not stealing for you to come and 
break into his house, and take anything you can 
lay your hands on!” Andrew exclaimed, full of 
amazement and indignation. ‘I’m glad, for one,” 
he added, ‘‘that the property you are worrying 
about has no existence, if only that you may 
never get it. As for your bribing me to play into 
your hands’’—he was too angry to go on. 

‘*You mean to stand in our way ?” cried Ned. 
“Then look out!” He gave Andrew a sinister look, 
with his chin canted and his eyes half-shut. ‘You 
won't help us ?” 

“Go!” shouted Andrew, pointing to the shed 
door. And they went. 

He found that the house had been ransacked 
from top to bottom, and that even the mattress 
the old man slept on had been ripped open. 

“T should think they might be satisfied now!” 
he exclaimed. ‘The idea that their father’s guar- 
dianship over the old man gives them a right to 
rummage and plunder in this style!” 

They must have got in by discovering the key 
under the back doorstep, where old Nathan had 
told Andrew he would hide it, if ever he should 
leave the house in his absence. The doorstep had 
been overturned, and the key was in the lock, on 
the outside of the door. 

After putting the house to rights as well as he 
could, Andrew left the old man’s dinner on the 


| “I didn’t believe he had any.” 





table where he would find it, locked the door, re- 
placed the key under the step, and went back to 
the bakery. At his work, however, Nathan’s ab- 
sence from home continued to trouble him. He 


could not wait till night to relieve his anxiety, but | 


having an errand on the streets about four o’clock, 
took advantage of it to run up the hill. 
He was startled to find a solitary horse and 


buggy standing in the deep dusk, dark against the | 


yellow earth of the caved bank. He peered into 
the hood of the carriage, and finding it empty, the 
horse being fastened by a strap and weight, he 
went on up the bank. 

There was a light in the house; that was at 
least an assurance that Mr. Petridge was there. 
But who was with him? Andrew, as he drew 
nigh, could hear him talking in a high, querulous 
key, which so excited his curiosity that, in passing 
a window, he stopped to look in. 

Himself concealed by the outer shadows, he 
could see what was going on in the ill-lighted 
room. On the old pine table the lamp burned 
dimly. Close by sat a stranger, in a loose over- 
coat, with a black hat on his head, his left shoul- 
der turned toward the window so that Andrew 
could see only his side face and thick, gray beard. 
He sat quietly, with his hand resting on a pile of 
bank-notes, in the full glow of the lamp. 

Before him stood old Nathan, talking and ges- 
ticulating, with his cane under one arm, and some- 
thing like.a bank-note crumpled in his hand. 

“Tt will ruin me!” he was saying. ‘I have 
already paid you twice too much.” 

The stranger said something in a low, decisive 
tone, and Nathan, with a gesture of despair, threw 
down his bank-note on the table. The stranger 
placed it on his pile, and pressed it down with his 
broad hand. 

“No, no! not another dollar!” cried old Nathan. 
**You can’t be so cruel! I’ve my nephew on my 
hands now, and I can’t afford it.” 

The stranger seemed to insist, however; where- 
upon Mr. Petridge, after much violent protestation, 
walked abruptly into the back entry. Andrew 
could not tell whether he remained there, or went 
into the pantry, or into the shed. After an ab- 
sence of two or three minutes only, he returned, 
with another bank-note in his hand. 

As he was still holding on to it, and begging to 
be let off, the stranger raised his voice in reply, 
loud enough to be heard by the boy who stood 
in the darkness behind the panes. 

“Come, Nathan! You know I know you have 
money enough. I must be going before it gets 
any darker, or I shall break my neck getting down 
to where I left my buggy.” 

“It will be a judgment upon you!” cried old 


Nathan. 
treatment of an old friend.” 


the table, and reached out his hand for the last 
bank-note, which old Nathan finally yielded, not 
without contortions of despair. 
over, however, he picked up a paper which lay 
on the table, smiled, and seemed suddenly to re- 
cover from his distress. 
in a most obliging way, to show his visitor to the 
door, where they met Andrew coming in. 


them. 
but here he stands. Andrew, this is my old friend, 
Mr. Hanks.” 


talk; he was afraid of the caved bank. Andrew 
proposed to help him down. 


companied him to the edge of the hill. 
trembled as he added, “I want to ask yor. a plain 
question.” 

Mr. Hanks replied, with his dry, but not unkindly 
smile, standing there in the last gleams of daylight. 


between you and Mr. Petridge,” Andrew resumed. 


you saw him give me some money.” 


of this confounded hill they are cutting off. He 


“*You shouldn’t be so inhuman in your 


With a hard, dry smile, the stranger rose from 
When all was 
He even took the lamp, 


“My nephew,” said Mr. Petridge, introducing 
**You didn’t believe I had such a nephew, 


Mr. Hanks was in too great a hurry to stop and 


“Excuse me, Mr. Hanks,” he said, having ac- 
His voice 


“Very well; anybody can have that privilege,” 


“Answering them is another thing.” 
“IT saw something of what passed just now 


“Ah!” replied Mr. Hanks, quietly. ‘Then 


“Yes, very much tomy surprise!”’ said Andrew. 


‘It seems he has enough to pay his rent.” 
“And you”— 
“T am the man he pays it to. I am the owner 


don’t pay much, but he can well afford to pay a 
little, though it’s like pulling his eye-teeth—if he 
had any eye-teeth left to pull. Thank you,” as 
Andrew helped him down to the grade of the high- 
way. “I’m afraid you don’t have a very good 
time living with him in the old house.”’ 

“TI don’t much mind, for my own part. But if 
he has money he ought to be made to use it for 
his own comfort. Has he much?” 

“Oh dear!” Mr. Hanks replied, laughing at the 
boy’s earnestness, as he lifted his carriage-weight 
by the strap and put it into the buggy. ‘That’s 
what some other people are in a stew to find out, 
and I’m happy to answer, I don’t know. Nor 
where he keeps it, nor anything at all about it, 
except that he pays his rent twice a year. That’s 
where my interest in his business begins and ends. 
Good-night, my young friend.” 

And settling down comfortably into his buggy, 
with a heavy lap-robe wrapped about his legs, the 
owner of the “confounded hill” rode away. 

(To be continued.) 
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the pine floor furiously. 


keer of ye! They’re all dead an’ gone; ye’ll hev ter 
go ‘long er Hy an’ me!” She stooped and pressed 
her red lips against his withered cheek, and smoothed 


The old man pounded his knotty hickory stick on 


“Ef Hy Todbeater pulls up stakes an’ moves agin, 
I'll make back tracks fur Indiany, thet’s what I 
will!” he declared, with vehemence. 

“O gran’daddy, ther aint nobody there ter take 


his thin, white locks with her brown fingers. Then, 
wiping her eyes on a corner of her gingham apron, 
she stepped briskly around the room, pausing one 
moment to place the flowers in a broken pitcher half 
full of water from the spring. 

“I’m fifteen ter-day,’’ she said softly to herself, 
placing the pitcher on the pine table. Some vague 
connection between the birthday and the blossoms 
existed in her youthful imagination; why, she could 
not have explained. No celebration of any such 
anniversary had ever been hers. Certainly, hard 
work and premature care had been her lot the past 
three years. 

Hy Todbeater at that was sl g 
around the entrance to the “Palace Hotel” of Bluff 
City, five miles away. If any one had asked him the 
age of his young house-keeper, who was also his sis- 
ter and the only one left, he would probably have 
been unable to give any definite reply. A sense of 
inferiority to the inhabitants of Bluff City, against 
which he struggled with backwoods bravado, lent 
additional awkwardness to his demeanor. 

The hotel clerk, with his hair plastered low on his 
forehead, and a cheap pin glittering on his bright blue 
tie, seemed a consequential personage. Yet the Pal- 
ace Hotel was far from palatial, with its two low 
stories of wood, its whitewashed interior, its meagre 
air of bustling importance, its seedy boarders and 
stray travellers. Only the added dignity of the 
County Court in session swelled all activity to an 
unaccustomed degree, and impressed the country 
visitors who lounged about the attractive resorts of 
Bluff City with a sense of its metropolitan grandeur. 

“Right smart o’ folks hyer in ther city ter-day?”’ 
ventured Hy Todbeater to the overpowering clerk. 

“Full to the roof,” he responded, loftily, his 
thoughts limited to the prosperity of the hotel. ‘“‘Got 
a case in court, Mr. Todbeater?” 

“Naw,” replied the settler, shambling across the 
room. ‘Mought hev hed ez well ez not, too. Duck 
Hawkins’s sheep they’ve ben runnin’ in my pastur’ 
half ther time lately, an’ I’d ’a’ sued ’im fur it sure 
ef it hadn’t ben fur Pamely bein’ so sot agin it. 
Pamely haint no erpinion o’ ther law, she haint. I 
"lowed ther wa’n’t no reason why I shouldn’t hev a 
case in court ez well ez some other fellers ez hezn’t 
no more proputty’n I hev. I guv it up, though; no 
use tryin’ ter fight Duck Hawkins ’n’ Pamely et ther 
same time.” 

“Hullo, Jim Carroll!’’ cried the clerk, familiarly. 

A young man of easy appearance entered the 
room, and at once greeted Hy Todbeater as an ac- 
quaintance. He was well-dressed and even attrac- 
tive, if one avoided looking into his eyes. He drew 
the settler along hurriedly toward one of the row of 
wagons encircling the square, and then told him to 
stop a moment before the most pretentious store. 
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LESSER GLORIES. 


Ye stars that glitter in the skies, 
And 1 gayly dance before my eyes, 
What are ye when the sun shall rise? 


———~or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


“PAMELY’S GRIT.” 


The narrow Missouri prairie lay bathed in summer 
sunshine, its green waves dotted with brilliant flow- 
ers. In the surrounding woods, too, the flowers grew 
and budded and blossomed in due season, although 
no human eye might be gladdened by their beauty. 
A few farms interrupted the stretch of unbroken 
sod, their pioneer abodes near the wooded bluffs 
skirting one side of the plain. 


Tu the doorway of a primitive log cabin a young, 


girl stood, with her apron filled with wild flowers 
freshly gathered. She sat down on the rude step, 
and began to arrange them with evident pleasure, if 
with little reference to the laws of color. 

The monotonous creak of a rocking-chair sounded 
within the room. It suddenly ceased, and a piping 
voice called sharply, “Pamely! O Pamely !” 

“I’m right hyer, gran’daddy! D’ye want me?” re- 
sponded the girl, dropping her apronful of flowers 
on the step, and turning quickly around. 

“Whater yer packing thet thar trash inter ther 
house fur?” croaked the weazen-faced little old man 
in the corner. “They aint no sich posies ez we hed 
in Indiany when I was a boy.” 

“TI like ’em, gran’daddy. They make me feel bet- 
ter ter hol’ ’em in my hands.” 

“Ye mought be doin’ somethin’ fur yer ole gran’- 
daddy, ’stid o’ wastin’ yer time on thet trash!” quer- 
ulously piped the old man. 

“What d’ye want, gran’daddy?” asked the girl, 
running to him, and throwing her arms around his 
shrunken shoulders. “Are ye gittin’ hungry agin?” 

“T reckon I mought starve ter death ’most any time 
ef ’twa’n’t fur ye, Pamely. Hy, he never done nothin’ 
fur me. He brung me Well-water yistiddy, when he 
knowed he’d orter went ter ther spring.” 

‘Hy hez ter work hard, ye know, gran’daddy.” 

A sharp expression came over the grandfather’s 
face. 

“What's thet slick chap frum Bluff City a-doin’ 
roun’ hyer all ther time, Pamely?” 

The young girl grew pink and then pale under the 
keen scrutiny of those aged eyes. 

“He’s goin’ ter buy Duck Hawkins’s farm, I 
allow,” she replied, pulling nervously at her apron- 
strings. 

“‘What uz he come hyer fur ter buy Duck Hawkins’s 
farm? Wehaint got Duck Hawkins’s farm done up 
in er bundle anywheres roun’ hyer, hev we, Pame- 
ly?” 

“O gran’daddy,” laughed the girl, merrily, ‘yer 
allus sayin’ somethin’ thet funny!’”” Then a troubled 
expression drove the dimples out of her round 
cheeks. “I dunno, raaly; but Hy, he’s a-talkin’ 
about sellin’ ourn, too. He allows ’twould be better 
He could git heaps more 


ter sell out, an’ go West. 





land out West.” 


| He came out with a large package in his hand, and 


took a seat beside the settler. 

“Drive on!” he said, hilariously. 
man, Hy Todbeater!” 

“T allow it'll be all right ef Pamely don’t”—reluc- 
tantly hesitated the other. 

“Oh, I'll see to that!” said the young man, with 
great confidence. “I’ve got something here that’ll 
make it all right. It’s a birthday present, you know. 
She told me it was to-day, and I had this all ready.” 

Hy’s jaw dropped in astonishment; it was a new 
idea to him. He clucked to the old sorrel, and 
slapped the lines lazily, evidently overcome with the 
endeavor to grasp all the new ideas which had re- 
cently been thrust into his unaccustomed brain. 

Granddaddy sat beaming over a dish of hot por- 
ridge. 

“Yer er a master-hand et porridge, thet’s what ye 
be, Pamely!”’ chuckled the old man. ‘Ther’ can’t 
no gal beat my gran’darter, ef I do say it, nary 
time!” 

Pamely turned toward Jim Carroll, who entered 
the open door without the formality of a knock. A 
blush covered her cheeks, but her smile vanished 
while she set out a chair for the guest. 

“You see I haven’t forgotten your birthday!” he 
exclaimed, gaily, holding out the package signifi- 
cantly. 

Pamely slowly reached out her hand to receive the 
proffered gift, her young heart stifled with one great 
throb of joyous surprise. 

“Open it!” cried the young man, impatiently. 

Her fingers seemed unable to loosen the cord. He 
snatched it from her to tear off the wrappings, and 
held up and allowed to trail on the well-scrubbed 
floor the brilliant folds of a new merino dress. 

Her dark blue eyes grew round and black with aston- 
ishment and admiration. She glanced down at her 
faded calico skirt, and the contrast seemed too great. 
Never in her life had she possessed such a beautiful 
gown. Then she lifted her face to look straight into 
the heavily lidded eyes of Jim Carroll. A sudden 
change came over her; she shrank back awkwardly. 

“I reckon I don’t want no new dresses jist now, 
Mr. Carroll. Yer kin give it ter some one in Bluff 
City ez needs it.” 

She turned hastily and entered the other room, 
closed the door, and left the young man, suffering 
the humiliation of defeat. 

Tt was late in the evening when Jim Carroll left 
Hy Todbeater leaning against the rails of the zig-zag 
fence behind the barn. 

“Have it all ready,” he repeated, as he turned 
away, “I'll bring the captain out in the morning.” 

“*Ya’as,” drawled the settler, “I reckon it’ll be all 
right ef Pamely’— he slunk around the barn in the 
path leading to the spring without completing his 
sentence. 

The edge of the woods was full of thick shadows 
when Pamely hastened along the same path to gratify 
gran’daddy’s desire for a drink of water from the 
spring. The moon had risen and a silvery ray pene- 
trated the overhanging foliage, and fell on the clear 
water as the girl dipped her tin pail in its depths. It 


“You're a rich 








rested also on some shining substance half-imbedded 








discovered it before, and now stooped and picked it 
up, surprised to find it so heavy. It was rough and 
gray save on one side which exhibited some silvery 
bits of surface. She was about to retrace her steps 
when a dark figure crouching behind a tree caught 
her gaze. A quick throb of fear was followed by 
surprise when the flapping straw hat revealed to her 
acute vision the identity of the prowling individual. 
“What ’n ther world er ye doin’ out hyar this time 
er night?” she questioned. “I allowed yer wuz 
roun’ with Jim Carroll.” 

“Naw,” sheepishly replied her brother; “it’s thet 
hot I reckoned it ud be cooler under ther trees.” 

“Ye mus’ wanter be eat up by ther skeeters, Hy; 
what’er yer doin’ ’uth thet ther fire-shovel?” 

“Jest hed it in my hand an’ brung it ‘long; diggin’ 
ter see ef ther mought be any gold roun’ in these 
parts,” he added, with an awkward chuckle. 

‘Did ye find any rocks like this hyer?” she asked, 
holding up the shining bit she had found. 

“Heaps on ’em,” said Hy, seemingly anxious to 
make a virtue of confession. “Got ’em in my 
pocket,” and he proceeded to pull out a handful of 
similar pieces. “Fact is, Pamely, this ez vallyble 
land, hevin’ sich sights o’ lead ore lyin’ roun’ loose, 
ef it aint ez slick ez Duck Hawkins’s! It'll bring er 
big price, sure ez shootin’ !” 

‘*When d’ye find it out—ther lead ore bein’ hyer?” 
questioned Pamely. 

“Jest ther other day; I wuz a-sayin’ ter myself, 
*What’s the reason ther aint lead ore on this hyer 
land ez well ez over in the next county?’ an’ hyer it 
ez, fertrue. Ye kin hev everything ye want out in 
Montany, an’ gran’daddy kin hev chicken-fixin’s every 
day. I reckon ye want ter make gran’daddy contented- 
like,” cautiously appealed the man. 

“I do thet,” said the girl, earnestly, as she dipped 
a fresh pail of water and turned away. 

“Pamely! O Pamely!” sounded shrilly through 
the open dvor of the cabin. 

“Comin’!” cried Pamely, hastening on through 
the shadows, slowly followed by the shuffling foot- 
steps of Hy Todbeater. 

Her care rendered the old man comfortable for the 
night. In the morning she waited upon him through 
the simple breakfast, and then followed her brother 
as he went to the smoke-house across from the 
kitchen door. Gran’daddy was somewhat deaf, but 
he rarely failed to hear distinctly any words not 
specially designed for his benefit. 

‘‘We’re on the las’ piece ov bacon, Hy; an’ Hy, say, 
ther’s nothin’ wrong ’bout sellin’ ther farm, ez ther?” 
she queried, tremulously. f 

“‘Who’s ben a-puttin’ fool-notions inter yer head?” 
excitedly questioned the man. 

“Nobody hez; but Hy—Jim Carroll’s hyer talkin’ 
ter ye so much—’n I wisht he’d go erway.” 

“Sho!” said her brother, derisively. ‘Jim’s er 
friend ter me—he’s goin’ ter bring Cap’in Colby out 
ter buy the farm ter-day; an’ don’t ye go an’ spile 
the trade like ye done ’bout ther ole sorrel las’ fall— 
tellin’ the Methodis’ preacher ez how he wuz lame 
half ther winter—ye hear, Pamely?” 

“What fur sh’d I spile ther trade?” asked the girl, 
with a penetrating glance. 

**Wal, see ’t ye don’t!” briefly returned the settler, 
as he shambled off to the barn. 

Pamely slowly re-entered the cheerless rooms. If 
the farm brought a good price she might have as 
comfortable a home as some of her neighbors had, 
and everything to suit gran’daddy. Perhaps even— 
her thoughts reverted to a vision of loveliness she 
had seen in Captain Colby’s carriage, the graceful 
girl who never wore anything less elegant than the 
merino dress which Jim Carroll had offered for a 
birthday present. That was what money could do. 

An hour later Jim Carroll again made his appear- 
ance, and another conversation with Hy Todbeater 
occurred behind the barn. Pamely saw Captain 
Colby’s carriage come winding along the road from 
Bluff City, and stood overcome with embarrassment, 
for beside him sat the young lady. Stopping before 
the door, the captain asked politely if his daughter 
might remain there while he looked over the farm. 

Pamely pulled her faded skirts as low as possible 
over her bare feet, and in utter confusion placed a 
chair for the visitor and retreated to the further side 
of the room. The young lady moved her seat over 
by gran’daddy’s side, and with the instinctive defer- 
ence due to age addressed her conversation to him. 

“T am glad you have found lead ore on your farm,” 
she said, very sweetly, “because it will bring you a 
better price.” 

“Yaas, we’re wantin’ some money right bad,” he 
replied, flattered into confidential frankness by the 
attention. ‘‘We wuz well fixed back in Indiany, but 
Hy, he aint nigh so smart ez his daddy wuz, an’ we’re 
lackin’ fur things ter eat an’ drink an’ wear. I haint 
hed no decent terback ’n my pipe goin’ on three 
months—thet’s what I haint!” 

Pamely blushed painfully, and suddenly retreated 
to the other room, making a pretence of important 
work about the stove. 

It seemed a long time before the captain’s return, 
accompanied by her brother and Jim Carroll. Hy 
called out for pen andink. The girl did not seem to 
hear, but stood motionless, her eyes downcast, by the 
window. He repeated the request more roughly, as 
though fearing disobedience to his orders, but this 
time she placed the desired articles on the table and 
turned slowly away. 

Captain Colby’s daughter, glancing sympatheti- 
cally toward her, noticed that the girl was becoming 
more nervous every moment. Her brown hands 
were clasped tightly together and a frightened look 
came into her eyes. 

“Of course I wouldn’t give any such price if it 
wasn’t for the presence of lead ore,” said the captain. 
“These are certainly very good specimens,” turning 
over the pieces in his hands, ‘‘and they indicate quite 
avein.” The captain bent over and dipped the pen 
in the ink-bottle. 

“Stop!”’ cried Pamely, triumphing over all shynes* 
and fear, as she sprang forward with outstretched 
hands; “ther aint no lead on ther farm!”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Captain Colby held 
the pen motionless in his fingers; even gran’daddy’s 
rocking-chair was still. Then Hy Todbeater sprang 
to his feet. 

“Gal!” he burst forth, “air ye struck silly?” 

Pamely stood speechless, her eyes fixed on the 





; in the earth near the water’s edge. She had never 
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“Don’t be afraid, my child; what do you mean?” 
said the captain, kindly. 

“It wuz all long er Jim Carroll!” she half-sobbed; 
‘the brung it there!” 

Then she looked at her brother. 

“O Hy, I couldn’t help it! I hearn ye talkin’ roun’ 
ther barn this mornin’ when I went ter hunt eggs fur 
gran’daddy.” 

Hy’s wrath for once overcame the awkwardness of 
his appearance; he towered high with unuttered 
rage and turned to Jim Carroll for assistance in this 
unexpected emergency—but that young man had dis- 
creetly vanished, never to return. 

“I mought er knowed Pamely ’d spile the trade 
someways,” he finally remarked, quite crestfallen; 
‘she’s thet full o’ notions.” 

“It would be better if you shared some of them,” 
said the captain, severely. ‘‘For her sake I will let 
all this pass; but I advise you to keep clear of sharp 
strangers who make a living by drawing weak men 
like yourself into some swindling scheme. I will bid 
you good-day, sir.” 

It was a bad three months for Pamela that followed, 
and would have been more so, if Miss Colby had not 
opened for her a new life by means of books and 
newspapers, and made gran’daddy jubilant over a 
weekly consignment of dainties from “the city.” 

One day, however, Hy came home with less shuffle 
and more manliness in his demeanor, and walked 
straight up to Pamely and astonished her by a clumsy 
caress. 

“I reckon ye wuz ’bout right, Pamely, arter all! 
Ther new railroad ez comin’ hyer, an’ they ’low ter 
pay me er big price fur the north-east corner fur a 
station. Land’s riz all eround and they’ve got er 
boom in Bluff City. Duck Hawkins hez hed hard 
luck out in Montany an’ wishes he hedn’t sold his 
farm. I wuz powerful riled, but I’m mighty glad 
now ye hed the grit.” 

Like many other men Hy Todbeater believes in the 
success which follows honesty. If at any time his 
conscience fails to perform its duty, a box of lead ore 
in the wood-shed is a constant reminder to keep him 
in the path of rectitude. 


HERBERT HALL WINSLOW. 
———+or— 





For the Companion. 


MAQUINA’S MANTLE. 


“Well, boys,” said my grandfather one day, when 
he had been importuned by my brother and myself 
for some incident in his former life, ‘“‘in the autumn 
of 1804 I took command of the brig Lydia, fitting 
out at Boston for a voyage to the Northwest coast, to 
trade with the Indians for furs. 

“I had already made a successful voyage of this 
kind, and was familiar with the customs of the 
natives, who were a wily, treacherous set, and needed 
the closest watching to guard against a surprise and 
the capture of your ship. In fact, several vessels 
had been attacked by savages, and it was believed 
that the ship Boston had been thus taken about two 
years before, as she had not been heard from, al- 
though it was known that she had arrived safely on 
the coast. 

“While I was superintending the loading of my 
vessel, one of the firm of F. & T. Amory—the own- 
ers of the Boston—came to me, and begged me to 
use every means possible, while I was on the coast, 
to learn something of the fate of their ship and her 
crew. I readily promised to do what I could to aid 
them, and soon after, having completed taking in 
my cargo, sailed from Boston for what proved to be, 
in many ways, a successful voyage. 

“The Lydia was a fine brig, a fast sailer, a good 
weatherly vessel, and an excellent sea-boat in heavy 
weather. She mounted four twenty-four pounders 
in broadside, with a swivel on both the poop and fore- 
vastle, and carried an abundant supply of small-arms 
for my crew of twenty men, carpenter, armorer and 
three officers. 

“This was, of course, a large crew, but none too 
great for that trade, since it was sometimes necessary 
to defend one’s vessel against an attack from large 
bodies of Indians. The brig was also fitted with 
boarding nettings fore and aft, so that when they 
were triced up the vessel would be defensible against 
any attack but a surprise, and that we were supposed 
to guard against by unceasing vigilance night and 
day while on the coast. 

“On the voyage out around Cape Horn I had my 
men, in their leisure time, well drilled at great guns 
and small-arms, and before we arrived on the coast I 
had as handy a crew as any one could have desired. 

“After leaving San Francisco, I tried one or two 
places up the coast to the southward of Nootka 
Sound, and picked up a few furs, but an English ship 
had been just ahead of me, and so rather spoiled my 
trade. But by treating the natives fairly and kindly, 
I gained the confidence of Ulatilla, the Chief of the 
Klaizzarts, and he promised to save all the skins his 
tribe obtained during the next few months, to trade 
with me on my return. 

“I also learned from him that the Nootkians un- 
doubtedly held two white men in captivity, and, 
after some persuasion, he exhibited to me a ship’s 
cutlass he had come into possession of, either as 
spoil of war, or in barter with the Nootkians, and 
this cutlass was stamped ‘Boston.’ 

“I now felt confident that I was upon the right 
track, and determined to make an effort to rescue 
these unfortunate men. I endeavored to induce 
Ulatilla to come with me to Nootka himself, or at 
least to send some one of his people; but he abso- 
lutely refused, and I saw that he feared to gain the 
ill-will of the warlike Nootkians by seeming to aid 
me against them. 

“So I got under weigh, and stood up the coast, 
entered Nootka Sound, and anchoring in Friendly 
Cove, as it was called, singularly enough, fired a 
couple of guns, which was the usual signal to an- 
nounce your arrival and desire to trade. 

“Indians soon appeared on the shore, and at last a 
canoe came off, and, keeping at a prudent distance, 
made me understand they were ready with furs for 
barter. The custom was to send the chief a looking- 
glass, or a musket, or something of the kind to open 
the trade, and then arrangements were made as to 
how much should be given for each pelt. 

“My present was sent on shore, and the chief soon 





responded with an otter skin as his gift, and a re- 
quest that I would come on shore; but this invita- | and was on deck in an instant. At first I could dis- 
tion I declined. | tinguish nothing in the darkness, but just then some 
“Trade was now opened formally, but I never per- | one set light to the port-fire, and as the flame shot up 
mitted more than a dozen natives on board the ship, a terrible sight presented itself. Swarming over the 
and but two canoes were allowed to be alongside at | bows were crowds of yelling natives, while in a 
the same time. I also had sea watches kept at night, | small knot by the main-mast was gathered a handful 
with one-half the crew well armed on deck, and did | of my men, evidently only the port watch—or what 
not allow the customary port watch of two men} remained of them. 
only, for I was confident that I was dealing with | «y grasped the situation at a glance, and shouted to 
men who would take advantage of any opportunity , them to join me; then, springing to the after carron- 
presented by relaxed discipline. The result proved | ade, with their aid I ran it in, swung it around and 
the wisdom of my course. | trained it forward upon the Indians, who were paus- 
“After trading for several days, Amekama—the | ing to gather their forces for a rush upon us en masse, 
brother of Maquina, the principal chief—came on! with the expectation of crushing us at a blow. 
board one day, and, to my surprise, addressed me “This was only the work of a moment, but we were 
in English. His vocabulary, however, com- none too quick, for at that instant 
prised but a few words, but of these he was ex- they bore down upon us, waving 
tremely proud. their clubs and hatchets, and yell- 
“I took him into the cabin, and treated him ing like demons. 
so well that he «Stand clear, boys!’ I shouted, 
became almost a and touched the match to the gun. 
daily visitor, It belched forth its deadly con- 









brought many tents almost in the faces of the 
valuable furs for dense mass of savages. 

barter, declared “The effect of this discharge 
himself my ‘good of grape and canister at such 
friend,’ and as- 


“close quarters was frightful, 
and did not require to be repeated, 
for, as the smoke lifted, a few 
stragglers who had escaped were 
seen leaping overboard from the 
forecastle, and the victory was won. 

“It was a sickening task that 
remained to separate the few 
wounded living from the heaps of 
mangled corpses, but sailors under 
such circumstances are not very 
delicate, and the dead were com- 
mitted at once to the bay, while 
the wounded were placed in the 
canoes we found under our bows 
and set adrift to be taken in hand 
picions of the na- by their friends on shore. 
tives. At last, one day, a young girl came off, with) ‘As we proceeded with this work we found near 
a number of squaws, who had birds and other game | the foremast an Indian we recognized as a chief by 
they wished to trade for beads. ‘ | his trappings who, save for a contused head, was en- 

“While the bargain was being made, the girl se- | tirely unharmed. As soon as he recovered his con- 
cretly slipped a soiled piece of paper—apparently a/| sciousness I had him secured, thinking he might 
blank leaf torn from a book—into the hand of one of | prove useful as a hostage. 
my Officers, putting her finger on her lips in token of ‘He was a splendid-looking fellow, of fine physique 
silence. This was brought to me, and, upon exami-/| and of much lighter color than most of the tribe. 
nation, I found this message written upon the paper : | His face was painted in several colors and his weap- 

“«S1R.—The writer is one of the only two surviv- | 028 were highly ornamented, especially his ‘chet- 


sured me I should 
have all the furs 
secured by his 
tribe. 
“Meanwhile I 
was making ev- 
ery effort to learn 
something about 
the two white 
men, whom I be- 
lieved to be the 
prisoners of this 
tribe, but, of 
course, without 
arousing the sus- 


“Cutlass in hand, I sprang to the companion-way 


ors of the crew of the ship Boston, John Salter, | 
master. All the rest of our crew were cruelly mas- | 
sacred by the Indians of this tribe nearly three years | 
ago, and we are kept as slaves. 

“*T advise you to keep the dead lights of your ship | 
closed in, and guard against a surprise, for I believe | 
the Indians intend to attack you this very night. | 
Therefore be on your guard. JOHN R. JEWITT, 


JOHN THOMPSON.’ 

“I read this note to my chief mate, and, as night 
came on, I had the charges drawn from the broadside 
guns, and reloaded them with heavy charges of grape- 
shot, and the swivels with langrage. The muskets 
were loaded afresh, and their flints carefully looked 
to; the boarding pikes were taken from the racks, 
and placed where they could be at hand, and every 
man was ordered to put on his belt, with cutlass and 
pistol, and not to lay them off for a moment. 

“T doubled the usual lookouts, and as the night 
was dark, with no moon, I had a tub with port-fire 
prepared amidships, to give us light if needed. I | 
ordered all hands kept on deck, merely permitting 
the watch below to lie down on deck, ready to go to 
quarters at a moment’s notice. 

“It was an anxious night, and very little sleep was 
indulged in on board the Lydia, 
fore or aft, for the men thor- 
oughly understood what would 
be their fate in the event of a 
surprise. 

‘But at last daylight began to 
break in the east, and we felt 
that our alarm, for that night at 
least, had been uncalled for. 
That day Amekama came off, 
and I made him understand that 
I was about to leave the bay, 
and go down the coast. To this 
the chief offered every object- 
ion; said that ‘much skins’ would 
be brought down next moon 
from Tashee, an interior village, 
and begged me to wait for them. 

“At last I feigned to consent, 
but said I should expect, in that 
case, a visit from Maquina. This 
formal visit from the head chief 
was a part of the etiquette of 
the coast trade and was always 
expected. 

‘“Amekama demurred, but 
finding I placed great stress on 
this visit, said he would induce 
his brother to come on board, 
but if he did so he must come as * 
a big ‘Tyee’ or chief and with 
much people, ‘not two canoe 
only.’ To this I agreed, and the 
chief went on shore. 








“That night and the three following nights I kept , 


up the same vigilant guard, but as there were no) 
signs of any hostile movement among the Indians, 
and our relations seemed to continue on the same 
friendly footing, with furs coming off daily, I came 
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| oolth’ or war-club, which was made from the bone 


of a whale, curiously set with small shells in various 
designs. His manner, also, impressed me that he 
was no ordinary chief, so, at a venture, I called him 
‘Maquina,’ and he at once replied, liaughtily enough 
for a reigning prince, ‘He-ho’—yes. 

“So Maquina had indeed made me his promised 
visit, and he had come ‘with much people,’ to his 
sorrow. 

“By the time we had cleared the decks of the dead 
and dying, and washed away some of the traces of 
the fight, it was broad daylight, and we could see that 
the village was in a state of the wildest excitement, 
men and women running about, while the sound of 
lamentations came over the water to us plainly. 

“At last a canoe was seen coming off with two 
rowers and a man seated. As they approached he 
hailed in English, although he appeared like an 
Indian: ‘Captain, ‘have you killed Maquina, or is 
he perhaps a prisoner?’ 

“ ‘He is here all safe and my prisoner, for the pres- 
ent; but who are you?’ 

“IT am John Jewitt who sent you that message. If 


| you have the chief you can exchange him, if you will, 


for us and for any 
other ransom you 
desire. Shall I 
explain to these 
people?’ 

¢Yes,” I re- 
plied, ‘tell them 
if they will send 
you and your com- 
panion off to me 
unharmed, and 
any stores of the 
Boston they may 
have remaining, 
before sundown, 
Maquina shall be 
given up to them. 
If not, I shall 
hang him to that 
yard-arm as the 
sun goes down!’ 

“Jewitt trans- 
lated what I had 
said, and then re- 
plied that they 
wished to see 
their chief to be 
assured he was 
vet alive. I had 
Maquina brought 
up on the poop, 
and repeating 
what I had said, 
bade Jewitt translate it to him. The chief asked if 
I would surely let him go if his people did as I said, 
and upon my assuring him that I would do so, gave 
some orders to the men in the canoe, who at once 
pulled on shore with the chief’s message. 

“Instantly the scene of mourning was changed to 





to the conclusion that my informant had been mis-! one of activity, and we could see the natives coming 
taken in regard to a contemplated attack. Still I did | down to the beach bearing packages of various kinds, 
not relax my precautions, except in so far as allow- | with which they loaded the canoes, and in a few 
ing one watch to go below at night, asindeed the poor hours they seemed to have completed their work. 
fellows by this time sadly needed proper rest. | Then they came off, two canoes at a time, as had 
“On the fourth night, I remained on deck myself | been our previous custom, and in the first canoe were 
until long after midnight, and then, calling the chief | Jewitt and another white man. 
mate to take charge, warned him to keep a sharp| “As they came over the side I met them at the 
lookout, and going below, threw myself, all dressed, | gangway, and they could scarcely speak intelligently 
upon the transom and soon fell into an unquiet | for joy at their release from what had seemed a life- 
sleep. | long bondage. I thought they would fall at my feet 
“T had slept about an hour when I was aroused by and worship me in their excitement, but at last they 
a noise on deck as of the falling of a heavy body, | recovered sufficiently to tell the story of the capture 
followed by my mate’s voice shouting: ‘All hands on | of the Boston by Maquina, and the massacre of all 
deck!’ hands excepting themselves, who had been reserved 


as valuable slaves, capable of making knives and 
daggers for the chief. 

“Meanwhile we received such of the stores of the 
Boston as still remained after the destruction of the 
ship by accidental fire soon after her capture. In 
one of the canoes came Amekama bearing a package 
which he gave to Maquina, who, opening it, showed 
me a superb mantle of the richest sea-otter skins I 
had ever seen, and Jewitt, explaining that this was 
Maquina’s robe of ceremony, the finest garment be- 
longing to the tribe, said: ‘The chief bids me tell 
you that you have spared his life, but a great Tyee 
cannot take his life as a gift, and he offers you this 
robe as his ransom.’ 

“TI felt that Maquina richly deserved death at my 
hands, but my word was pledged and I must keep it, 
so I accepted his gift and bade him go, and he did 
not wait for me to change my mind. 

“As he went over the side we weighed our anchor, 
made sail and stood out to sea. 

“I brought Maquina’s mantle home with me and 
had it made into a cloak for your grandmother, who 
was so proud of it that she has kept it for Sundays 
and great occasions, as you ought to know, for you 
have seen it often enough when she has taken you to 
church.” RoBERT KELSON. 


—~42>- 
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THE NEW MOON. 


Behind the budding sycamore 
saw the new moon's golden boat, 
Without a sail, without an oar, 
Adown the leafy lattice float, 
And touch the ether’s rosy shore. 
Never was moon so new before. 
—Century. 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE AT CARLSBAD. 


Carlsbad is a lazy place. I think one might live 
here a score of summers, and scarcely know that one 
of them had passed. One day is so precisely like 
another that you forget to name them by their 
names, and when Sunday comes, it takes the Carls- 
| bad peop'e till after one o’clock in the afternoon even 
to find it out, for none of the shops close until after 
that hour, and some of them not at all. I have never 
seen any one shopping on Sunday, but the shop- 
keepers look placidly out of their open doors, and 
the rings and bracelets glitter in the jeweller’s win- 
| dows, and the pretty wax girl behind the milliner’s 
| plate-glass turns her brainless head over her shoulder, 

and smiles from under her new hat of the latest 

French mode. 
| Carlsbad life is quite unlike any other with which 
Tam acquainted. The place is all built and arranged 
for the stranger, and the Carlsbadians exist in the 
stranger’s service, and on his gulden. Nature was 
very good to Carlsbad. The Tepl, bright river of 
healing, dances through it, and lovely, tree-clothed 
heights surround it, and over these heights foot-paths 
lead through a soft mystery of greenness to mounts 
of vision, whence you catch glimpses of far-stretching 
beauty that make you dumb. Through the centre of 
the place it is that the narrow Tepl flows—‘the warm 
river,” for that is what the name means. It divides 
the town in twain, but is crossed by so frequent 
bridges that there is no sense of division. 

The Alte Wiese, or Old Meadow, on the west side of 
the Tepl, is the haunt of the shop-keepers from Paris 
and Vienna, who come here for the summer, and 
spread out their glittering temptations which the 
stranger finds it so hard to resist. Shopping, or at 
least looking into the shop windows, is as legitimate 
a part of life in Carlsbad as is drinking the waters; 
but I shall give you a better idea of this life by re- 
producing a single Carlsbad day, than by pages of 
more general description. 

I live on the west side of the Tepl—on the Schloss- 
berg, the pleasantest part of Carlsbad. My hotel is 
the Victoria, and in connection with it is the King of 
England. Madame Teller dispenses the hospitalities 
of the Victoria, while Monsieur, her husband, admin- 
isters the affairs of the King of England. 

“If you like these rooms not,” said Madame, in 
her quaint English, when our little party was seek- 
ing for an apartment, “you shall live well in the 
King of England. Yes?” 

The Schlossberg overlooks the Miihlbrunnen Col- 
onnade, and in the colonnade an excellent band 
plays from six to eight in the morning, to cheer the 
water-drinkers in their imbibing. 

The first morning I did not know from whence the 
music came, and rubbed my sleepy eyes with a vague 
notion that I was being serenaded. I concluded, 
however, that it must be my pretty neighbor in the 
next room, whose name is Maud, who was being in- 
vited to “Come into the Garden,” and I turned over 
and went to sleep again. I behave better now. 

When the concord of sweet sounds begins, J begin, 
too, and make my morning toilet in time to the 
music. Then out I go. I pass several springs on my 
way to the one whose waters are for my own healing 
—the Felsenquelle. I struggle for a pathway through 
the motley throng surrounding each different spring, 
and finally reach my own place. There, inside the 
railing, are four flaxen-haired little Bohemian girls 
to dip up the water, and there, to watch over them, 
is also a bland policeman, who always touches his 
hat and says “Good-morning,” with an Austrian 
accent, and a gentle pride in his knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 

Then I reach out my cup. First little girl takes it, 
and hands it to second little girl. Second little girl 
receives it and puts it under the faucet whence the 
hot spring water is flowing, and then these two turn 
back to repeat this performance for a long line of 
other drinkers. My eyes followed my own cup. 
Third little girl lifts it up, full, and gives it to fourth 
little girl who stands a step above her. Fourth little 
girl hands it to me, and with a parting bow from the 
bland policeman I move away, and drink slowly, as 
the doctor enjoins, my not at all disagreeable warm 
water. 

There are fifteen minutes to dispose of before the 
next draught. They are passed in the lovely Kaiser- 
park, just at hand, watching the fountains tossing 
their rainbow-tinted spray into the sunlight. Or I 
lean over the great odorous roses, lifting their scented 
beauty to the morning uir—and such roses, it seems 
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to me only Carlsbad knows. Fifteen minutes pass 
very quickly, and then back to the four flaxen- 
haired Bohemian girls, and the picturesque police- 
man, and the second cup of warm water. 

This time I go across the Tepl, to the quaint, 
out-of-doors fruit and vegetable market, and see 
the droll, little, old women, in gay-colored peas- 
ants’ clothes, sitting on the ground, and selling the 
most tantalizingly delicious fruit that ever was 
forbidden since the apples in Eden. For you 
must know that all uncooked fruits are inter- 
dicted to any one who is drinking Carlsbad water. 


| Six o’clock always comes too soon. With six 
o'clock the viol strings are mute, and the harp- 





| seems to have been of the army, which. he ad- 
dressed in a ringing proclamation. In this he 


ers cease their harping, and we go, in the gentle | said, “‘I promise always to bear in mind that the 


gloaming, back along the tree-bordered way, to 
eat a lingering but most abstemious supper, and 
| then for home and bed. 

| Thus passes one Carlsbad day after another, 
|except that sometimes you vary the programme 
| by a donkey ride up the heights crowned with 
pines or beeches, or a drive to some of the beauti- 
ful environs of Carlsbad, where you will see views 
well worth a pilgrimage. 

Your road will wind between fair fields among 
the hills, throngh which, perhaps, the goose-girl 
of the German story-books 
leads her flock of hundreds of 
white geese on to Strasburg; 


























AT A CARLSBAD SPRING. 


eyes of my predecessors in the other world look 
down upon me, and that I must one day render 
an account to them for the fame and honor of the 
army.” 

While it might be feared that so ambitious and 
warlike a young prince, called to rule a mighty 
nation and an unparalleled army, would be likely 
|to plunge Europe into a war, this is made less 
probable by the fact that Prince Bismarck, the 
wisest and wariest of statesmen, is at the young 
Emperor's elbow. 

It is known that William has long regarded the 
veteran chancellor with veneration and confidence ; 





Wild legends are fearfully whispered of rash peo-| or, on the sunny harvest slopes, women in red | 
ple who have disobeyed, and who have swelled up | petticoats bind the golden grain in sheaves. | 
and died an evil death, as if they had been poi- | Bright little streams will aance by you down from | 
soned. I don’t think I quite believe these legends, | the mountains, and, where they broaden in the 


but I respect them sufficiently to be proof against 
all the temptations of the market-women. 


valleys below, mirror sky and trees and the 
wind-swept grass, and your own face if you stoop 


Such pears, such peaches, such raspberries, such | to look, happy with the tranquil happiness of 


blackberries—my mouth waters, and I escape to| 
the market, and flee to the spring for my third | 
and final glass. After that I must walk yet an 
hour before breakfast is permitted. 

‘Madame has much letters this morning,” says 
the red-cheeked Austrian boy, who is cashier in 
the queer little bank where I receive my mail; | 
and madame walks away, contentedly reading. | 
Next a look in at the shop-windows, or a stroll off 
by a winding path under the trees, and a breakfast 
in some café on a hill-top, an hour away from | 
home. Or Igo to the Stadt-House, and order a| 
donkey for an afternoon drive; or into the meat | 
market, and see the deft-handed women-butchers, 
for all the butchers here are women, cut up their 
meat and arrange it on marble slabs. 

Whatever 7 do, you may be sure that I know | 
when my hour is up, and seat myself gladly for | 
my out-of-doors breakfast. How good it is!| 
Surely never anything was quite so delicious. 1| 
have bought my bread on the way. All Carlsbad- | 
ians buy their own bread, and carry it home in 
pink paper bags. You can count a thousand pink 
paper bags during your morning walk any time 
in the season. 

My pink bag contains “‘zwieback,” that is to 
say, rolls cut in two, and toasted until all moist- 
ure has been dried out of them. I order one egg, 
and a little pot of coffee. The egg is fresh and 
the coffee good, and I eat, oh, how slowly, that 
this slight repast may seem as much a banquet as 
length of time can make it. 

Then I go home, answer my letters, read my 
book, rest a little, and, before I know it, it is time 
for a mud-bath. That sounds uninviting, but 
really it is not so bad. The mud is clean mud— 
perhaps it should be called peat, rather than mud. 
It is first dried, then pulverized, then mixed with 
mineral water until it is of the consistency of a 
thick paste. 

You feel a sort of horror, a kind of buried-alive 
sensation, as you sink into it for the first time; 
but you make your plunge, and soon you experi- 
ence a curious sense of exhilaration. The bath 
stimulates the action of your heart, quickens 
your pulses, and brings a glow of the keenest life 
to your very finger-tips. 

You remain in this dirty bliss not more than 
fifteen minutes, and then step from it into a fresh- 
water bath, which is standing beside it, and soon 
you are as clean as ever, and much more alive. It 
is as if the earth of which we were fashioned had | 
warmed us to fuller life in her dark bosom. 

You go somewhere to dinner. Every one dines 
in the middle of the day, and no one at home. If 
you are energetic, you walk for an hour, out to 
the Freundschaft Salle (Friendship’s Hall), or 
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GIVING. 


But one way is God-like—to give, 
Then pour out thy heart’s blood—and live. 
—Lucy Larcom, 
————~+or—___——_—_ 


WILLIAM THE SECOND. 


It very rarely happens that three rulers have 
occupied the throne of a great European State 
within the brief period of four months. 

On the first of March last the Emperor William 
the First was still reigning at Berlin, at nearly 
ninety-une years of age. Then his successor, 
Frederick the Third, held the reins of power for 
fourteen weeks. And now the third German 
Emperor, William the Second, wears the crown 
of his grandfather and father. 

Instead of an aged monarch, or of a monarch 
stricken with mortal disease, Germany is now 
under the rule of a vigorous and sturdy young 
man, who has not yet celebrated his thirtieth 
birthday. 

In character, too, the young Emperor differs 
much from his two predecessors. He inherits, 
indeed, the warlike ardor of his grandfather, and 
perhaps the warlike talents of his father; but, 
unlike both, he has a stern temper and an austere 
spirit. He is likely to be far less popular than 
either of his predecessors. 

William the Second is the eldest son of the 
Emperor Frederick, and of Victoria, the eldest 
child of the Queen of England. He was born in 
Berlin on January 27, 1859, and is therefore mid- 
way in his thirtieth year. His wife, the new Em- 
press, Augusta Victoria, is a daughter of the late 
Duke Frederick of- Schleswig-Holstein. It will 
be noticed that she combines in her own name the 
names of both the surviving, or dowager, em- 
presses of Germany. 

The new Emperor and Empress have four sons. 
The eldest of these sons, Frederick William, who 
is now Crown Prince, is six years of age. 

It is a traditional custom in the family of Hohen- 
zollern, of which the Emperor is the head, that 
each eldest son, when he becomes ten years of 
age, shall enter the Prussian army, with an offi- 
cer’s rank and commission. 

Both the late Emperors, on their tenth birth- 
day, were thus admitted into the military service, 
and the same custom was followed in the case of 
the present Emperor. At the age of ten he was 
commissioned as a lieutenant in the first regiment 
of Prussian foot-guards, in which his father and 
grandfather had also served. 

Besides a very strict military training William 


some other distant café, and dine under its trees | received a thorough generaleducation. He studied 
among a crowd of friendly sparrows; but more | mathematics, political economy, natural science, 


likely you stop on the way at Pupp’s Café salon, 
as he calls it, and you get there an excellent din- 
ner—delicious trout or carp, caught from the clear 


mountain streams, followed with mutton, beef, 


veal, or chicken, and any one kind of green vege- 
table, such as peas, beans, or spinach. 

Between three and four o’clock you would see 
crowds of people starting for one of the out-of- 
dovrs concerts. 
o’clock, and the plaintive music seems the very 
voice of the sweet, dreamy summer landscape. 
Under the trees we sit and listen to it at our ease. 
Some of the ladies knit or sew; quick-footed 
Bohemian girls go to and fro, carrying little pots 
of afternoon tea and coffee, and the thin cakes 
called oblaten. In the pauses of the music you 
sip your coffee and chat with your companions, 
but while the music plays no other sound breaks 
the stillness, 


These last from four to six | 


and law, at the famous University of Bonn, on 
|the Rhine. He showed a special quickness in the 
| study of languages, and easily became a good 
French and English scholar. On leaving the uni- 
versity he spent some months in studying the 
practical operation of the Prussian civil service. 

But William’s taste was above all for a military 
life. He hastened, after the conclusion of his 
studies, to resume his place in the splendid army 
of the fatherland; and has ever since devoted 
himself, with absorbing zeal, to his military 
tasks. 

He is believed to be more warlike in spirit than 
either of his predecessors, and to be even eager to 
win laurels upon the battlefield. He is also sup- 
posed to have not much good-will toward Eng- 
land and the English; but the evidence on this 
point is not very convincing. 

On his accession to the throne, his first thought 








| in December. 


that he learned from him sage maxims of politics 
and policy ; and that he has hitherto been guided 


by Bismarck’s advice. So long, therefore, as Bis- | 


marck lives, the attitude and course of Germany 
are likely to remain very much as during the 
reigns of the two preceding Emperors, whose 
strong wish was that Europe should remain at 
peace. 

———_+or 

TO-DAY’S DUTIES. 


So much to do, so little done! 
With sleepless eyes I saw the sun; 
His beamless disk in darkness lay, 
The dreadful ghost of yesterday 
So little done, so much to do! 
‘The morning shone on harvests new; 
In eager light I wrought my way, 
And breathed the spirit of to-day! 
—J. J. Piatt. 
—_———_“~or— 


LONG SESSIONS OF CONGRESS. 





Congress meets each year on the first Monday 
Every alternate year the session | 
must end not later than noon on the 4th of March, 
because the term for which the Representatives | 
and one-third of the Senators were chosen ter- | 
minates at that time. 

But in the other years—in each year whose 
number is evenly divisible by two—Congress may 
remain in session until any day which may be 
fixed by concurrent vote of the two Houses for 
adjournment. This year, 1888, is such a year, 
and at the time we write no time has been set, or 
even suggested, for a final adjournment. 

Inasmuch as the fiftieth Congress met on the 
5th of December, its present session will have 
completed two hundred and thirty-five days on the 
day this issue of the Companion is published, and 
already it ranks as one of the long sessions, for it 
has been exceeded in length only fifteen times in 
a hundred years. 

Moreover, it will almost certainly last fifteen 
days longer, and six sessions only have been pro- 
tracted beyond two hundred and fifty-one days. 
Should the session last until September 1, it will 
complete two hundred and seventy-one days, and 
but two sessions have been longer than that. 

Of course, it is when a great national or politi- 
cal contest is waging that sessions tend to be long- 
est. Thus the most protracted session in the first 
twenty years under the Constitution was one of 
two hundred and forty-six days in 1797, at the 
beginning of John Adams’s administration, when 
the country was in imminent peril of war with 
France, on account of the Jay treaty with Eng- 
land. 

The next long session was one of two hundred 
and forty-five days in 1811 and 1812, during 
which war was declared with Great Britain. Al- 
most thirty years then elapsed before there was 
another session so long as that of 1811-12. But 
the political turmoil which resulted from the acces- 
sion of Mr. Tyler, in 1841, caused the session 
which began in December of that year to last 
until the end of the following August, two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine days. 

The longest session ever held was that which 
began December 3, 1849, and ended September 30, 
1850,—three hundred and two days. That was 
the year when controversy over slavery was active, 
when California was admitted,—the year, in short, 
of the famous “‘compromise measures of 1850,” 
and of Daniel Webster’s ‘Seventh of March 
speech,”’ by which he forfeited the support of 
many who had previously been his stanch friends 
and admirers. 

Two years afterward the thirty-second Con- 
gress held the next to the longest session, two 
hundred and seventy-five days. Long sessions 
were then not unusual, for the shortest first ses- 
sion of any Congress, from 1845 until 1856, lasted 
two hundred and forty-six days, which time has 
been exceeded only four times in the last thirty- 
two years. 

Possibly the fact that members of Congress 
were at that period paid per diem, and that a short 
session meant smaller compensation, had some- 
thing to do with the length of sessions about that 
time; for since the system of annual salary has 
been introduced the sessions have been much 
shorter,—and were shorter even during the Civil 
War than they were between 1845 and 1856. 

That which protracts the present session of 
Congress is the contest over the tariff. Upon the 
disposition to be made of that measure depends, 
to some extent, the result of the impending elec- 
tion of a President; and each party desires to 
place itself right before the people. The House 
of Representatives stands for the Democratic doc- 
trine, the Senate for the Republican. 

The people of the country are expected to decide 
by their votes on what principle they wish the 
tariff laws to rest,—and the Senators and Repre- 





sentatives are expected to endure the heat of 
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Washington during the summer, in order that the 
people may have presented to them in proper form 
the facts upon which they are to base their deci- 
sion. 

———__+or 

THE TREGEARS. 


The Tregears are an influential and cultured family 
in an inland Middle State town. They live in an old 
mansion, built by their great-grandfather, and have 
all the luxurious appliances of life about them which 
would be gathered by generations of educated, afflu- 
ent people. They are possessed of clear heads and 
warm hearts, and there is apparently no reason why 
life for them should not be sweet and gracious and 
full of happiness. 

They are a father and mother, with a daughter and 
two sons. When the Tregears gather around the 
family breakfast-table, the food is served ina grim 
silence. If there is a choice morsel on a dish, Bob 
or John is sure to seize it, on which Clara makes 
some biting allusion to Circe’s banquet for the swine. 

If Clara comes into the room with a pretty new 
gown or hat, not one of the family notices it. 

When Mr. Tregear takes up the morning paper to 
read, his wife is apt to interrupt him with a dozen 
questions, upon unimportant subjects, which could 
easily wait for an hour or two. 

It never occurs to the boys or to their father to rise 
when Mrs. Tregear or Clara enters the room, or to 
hand either of them achair. Sometimes Mrs. Tre- 
gear, who is not a young woman, being reminded of 
some incident of her youth, of which she has told 
them before, begins the story again. It is very amus- 
ing or touching to her; but in a moment her children 
glance at each other with suppressed yawns, and her 
husband usually walks out of the room. She stops 
short, with tears in her eyes. 

Bob is captain of his base-ball nine, John is a 
noted tennis-player, and Clara is really a fine musi- 
cian; but nobody at home takes any interest in their 
little victories, and if one of them speaks of some 
success, the others hear it with unconcealed indiffer- 
ence, or do not listen at all. 

Yet the Tregears are fond of each other. When 
one of them is ill,.the others are in an agony of 
alarm; each of them, when away from home, holds 
up the others as the standard of excellence, and 
measures all other people by it. 

The fatal defect in their character is lack of cour- 
tesy. To strangers abroad or guests in their own 
house they are polite enough. A visitor may bore 
them with twice-told tales, and they will listen atten- 
tively; the choicest bits are placed on his plate, they 
rise at his entrance, and treat him in every way with 
deference and careful attention. 

But Mr. Tregear says, “I hate the bowing and 
scraping and fol-de-rol of civility in a family. We 
know each other, and know that we love each other. 
What more is wanted?” 

The whole family conduct is based on this maxim. 
The result is incessant grating, rasping, ill-humor, 
and a secret bitterness of soul. Each of the Tregears 
is lonely at heart, and believes himself or herself 
unloved. 

Of how many families into which the Companion 
penetrates is the above a true picture? 

Great affection and confidence which only come to 
the light in time of extreme trial are not all that is 
needed to make home life sunny and happy. We 
cannot trade on large notes, but on the little coin of 
precious metal, which passes readily, and makes 
daily intercourse easy and pleasant. 

Even in the most loving families there come to 
each member days of nervous exhaustion and irrita- 
bility. It is then that the habit of courtesy learned 
in childhood helps us to conceal the evil spirit until 
it has been exorcised and driven away. 


—_——_ - +o - ——— 
SWIMMING GIRLS. 


Miss Tone Macdonald, an English girl, thirteen 
years of age, was awarded the bronze medal by the 
Royal Humane Society of England at its last meet- 
ing, for saving the life of Miss A. Arthur, a lady 
twenty-two years old. Miss Arthur was swimming 
in Portsmouth Harbor near a yacht lying at anchor 
two hundred yards from shore, when the vessel 


| gave a sheer of such a violent nature as to alarm and 


bewilder the swimmer. She lost her presence of 
mind, and was in evident danger of drowning. 

Miss Macdonald, who saw her struggles from the 
deck of the yacht, plunged Into the water without 
throwing off any of her garments, swam to the lady’s 
assistance, and succeeded in holding her head above 
water until adequate help arrived. 

The records of the Humane Societies on both sides 
of the Atlantic show that of late years a fair propor- 
tion of their medals fall to the lot of girls. There 
were several notable instances of rescue from drown- 


| ing last summer by girls under twenty, and the pres- 


ent summer has already added to the honorable cata- 
logue. 

Those of our readers who frequent the seaside 
resorts do not need to be told that many of the ac- 
complished swimmers are young ladies. This is but 
natural. As their bones are generally lighter than 
those of men, and their flesh more buoyant, they 
have less difficulty to overcome in acquiring the art. 
Some of them could float at their first attempt if 
they could acquire the requisite faith in the power of 
the water to hold them up. Swimming is very much 
an art of faith, for it is generally the case that when 
a person believes sufficiently in the buoyancy of the 
water to trust to it his precious body, lo, he is a 
swimmer! 

There were young girls at Newport last summer 
who could float on the surface of the ocean with no 
more difficulty than they experienced in lying upon 
a sofa. They could have floated for hours if neces- 
sary. Some of the most famous swimming feats 
have been accomplished by very young women. 

A few-years ago, Miss Agnes Beckwith swam in 
the Thames for six hours and twenty-five minutes, 
accomplishing twenty miles, and last summer a 
woman performed something similar in New York 
Harbor. 

Miss Beckwith, we should add, began to swim at a 
very tender age, as her father was a teacher of swim- 
ming. He never had a more proficient pupil than his 
own daughter. 

When she was fourteen, she swam from London 
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Bridge to Greenwich, a distance of five miles, in one 
hour, seven minutes and forty-five seconds. Three 
days after, Emily Parker, of the same age, sister of a 
rival swimming teacher, tried to swim over the same 
course in less time, but failed by fifteen seconds. 

It is beyond question a valuable accomplishment to 
be able to swim, and as much 80, perhaps, to a girl 
astoaboy. Besides giving fid in ts 
of danger, it occasionally enables a person to afford 
efficient aid to one who is ready to perish—perhaps 
to a friend, a parent, a child! 
—_+@>— 
SABBATH-DAY HOUSES. 


Every one went to church in the colonial days of 
New England. Families living at a distance from 
the meeting-house came prepared to spend the inter- 
mission between the morning and afternoon services 
in the ““Sabbath-day houses.” 

These houses, according to a description published 
in Sanford’s “History of Connecticut,” were small 
log structures, twenty-five feet long, ten broad, and 
one story high. A chimney in the middle divided 
the whole space into two rooms, for the use of the 
two families who united in building the house. The 
furniture consisted of a few chairs, a table, plates, 
dishes, and some utensils for warming cooked food. 
On a shelf were a Bible and two or three religious 
books. 

In winter, on Sunday morning, before starting for 
church, the mother of the family put up food for 
dinner, not forgetting a jug of cider. The family 
rode in a large two-horse sleigh, stopped at the Sab- 
bath house, kindled a fire, and then went into the 
cold meeting-house, where the minister preached in 
an overcoat, with a muffler about his neck, and mit- 
tens on his hands. 

The women carried heated stones in their muffs, 
and the men drew bags over their feet. No chroni- 
cler informs us how the boys and girls managed to 
keep warm during the long service. 

At the conclusion of the morning service, the fam- 
ily hurried back to the warm room of the Sabbath 
house, where they took their dinner and drank their 
cider from a pewter mug. Thanks were then returned, 
and the review of the sermon began. If the sermon 
failed to furnish sufficient matter to occupy the hour, 
a chapter in the Bible was read, or a few pages from 
a religious book. 

Singing and prayer sent them to the afternoon ser- 
vice in a devotional frame of mind, at the conclusion 
of which they returned to the Sabbath-day house, 
extinguished the fire, locked the door, and started 
for home. 











pe 
UNWEANED HIGHWAYMEN. 


When the Rev. Samuel J. May was a young man, 
just out of college, he made a trip to the White 
Mountains, in company with George B. Emerson, 
Caleb Cushing, William Ware, and two or three 
others. The party were all rather shabbily dressed, 
and as two of them carried guns, and another a large 
travelling barometer, they presented a rather formi- 
dable appearance—so much so that the inhabitants 
of one small hamlet fled at their approach. 

At another place the travellers came to a very se- 
cluded, neat little house, about which were signs of 
alarge dairy. Accordingly, the commissary general 
of the company rapped at the door, and inquired if 
they could have some refreshment, and added that 
bread and milk would be all they should ask for. 

The woman of the house, seeing half-a-dozen high- 
waymen at her gate, was naturally somewhat flus- 
tered, and could only stammer, ‘‘Oh yes, sir! oh yes! 
Come in; you can have that!” 

The six hungry tourists promptly accepted her in- 
vitation. Mr. May says they ‘took possession of her 
largest room,” and it is safe to presume that they 
pretty nearly filled it. 

She brought in six bowls of delicious milk, with 
bread of a like quality. The bowls were quickly 
emptied, refilled, and again emptied. By this time 
the house-keeper had partially recovered from her 
fright, and as she was filling the bowls for the third 
time, she burst into a laugh, and exclaimed: 

“Young gentlemen, I should think you had never 
been weaned!” 

The unweaned highwaymen enjoyed the joke,—and 
the bread and milk,—so much that they paid the 
good woman three times her price. 





Sa 
HIS CUSTOM. 


It is exceedingly unsafe to plume one’s self on 
any special mark of fortune’s favor. Ten to one the 
fickle dame didn’t mean to be partial; she only hap- 
pened to single us out from our fellows. 

Thackeray was very fond of boys. Herman Meri- 
vale says, in Temple Bar, that the dear old man once 
invited him, then a lad, to dine with him, and when 
he timidly suggested that he had a guest at home, 
Thackeray rejoined heartily : 

“Oh, bring him, too! Bring six boys, if you’ve 
gotthem! I love boys!” 

Years afterward Mr. Merivale asked Mr. Thack- 
eray if he remembered the incident. 

“Oh yes,” he said. ‘And I remember what I gave 
you for dinner: beefsteak and apricot omelette.” 

Mr. Merivale felt immensely pleased that he should 
remember such a detail of the incident. It made 
him grow in his own esteem, and he said so. 

“Yes,” said Thackeray, twinkling in his inimitable 
way, “I always give boys beefsteak and apricot ome- 
lette!”” 

————— = 
DYING CURED. 


A “successful operation” in surgery does not 
always mean one that succeeds, for some physicians 
and surgeons are inclined to regard an operation as 
a work of art in itself, rather than in the light of its 
effect upon the patient. 

Not long ago a brave fellow who attempted to stop 
& runaway horse was thrown to the ground and his 
leg wascrushed. This made an amputation necessary, 
after which the poor fellow died. The newspapers 
published an account of the affair, which ended thus: 

“The amputation, which was performed by Doctor 
Blank, was entirely successful, but the patient unfor- 
tunately succumbed to the attack of blood-poisoning 
which followed.” 


pretended to cure people of all sorts of diseases by 
the process which came to be called ‘“‘mesmerizing,” 
after his name. A certain grand personage whom he 
was called in to treat, died while under his hands. 
“So your patient is dead?’’ said some one, taunt- 
ingly, as Mesmer came out. 

“Yes, he is dead,” cried Mesmer, “but he died 
cured!” 


4@ 
tor-— 


COCAINE. 


This new drug is obtained from the leaves of the 
coca plant by treating them with wine or spirits in| 
which this principle is dissolved like camphor gum. 
Although recently brought to the notice of the medi- 
cal profession, the plant was used by the ancient in- 
habitants of Peru long before the time of the con- 
quest of that country, as freely as tobacco is used | 
anywhere now. The result of its habitual use is said 
to be worse than that of absinthe, or opium, or the 
ordinary intoxicants. 


The plant belongs to the same botanical family as 
the common flax from which linen is made. It is | 
described as a shrub six or eight feet high, resem- 
bling the hazel bush of New England, and has a little | 
white flower. The leaves are gathered by the women 
and children, the tender twigs being broken off and 
dried in the sun, after which they are ready for use. 
The people carry their supply of coca leaves as 
others carry tobacco, only they generally have a pouch | 
hung round the neck, and have a little unsiaked lime, | 
or a potash made of potato skins, in a little buckskin 
bag, hanging with it. Although the Spanish priests 
denounced the coca-chewers, and prohibited the use 
of the leaf, the order had no more effect than Urban’s 
edict against tobacco. The Inca was faithful to the | 
traditions of his fathers. 

Coca.chewing in its effects upon the senses some- 
what resembles opium-smoking. A habitual chewer, 
known to the Peruvians as a “coquero,” is as de- 
graded and useless as a confirmed opium-eater or a 
habitual drunkard. His unsteady gait, his yellow 
skin, his sunken and bleared eyes, his purple lips, 
and “general debility” appearance all bear evidence 
to his using the leaf to excess. 

The leaves used in moderation, however, are stim- 











ulating to the nerves, and are a good tonic. But the 
remarkable effect of the use of coca is to enable the | 
chewer to abstain for a lon 
drink. Another especial and singular effect is pro- 
duced upon the lungs in breathing in high altitudes. 


run long distances over mountain passes of the 
Andes, without —_ ing for food or sleep, or being 
troubled with breat Sessuess. Europeans and people 
from North America have felt the same effect. 





EFFECTIVE ELOQUENCE. 


A celebrated composer has declared that the effect 
of a song does not in the least depend upon the 
meaning of its words. Given a lovely melody, he 
contends that all hearts would be moved by it, even 
if it were sung in words from an encyclopedia. Ac- 
cording to the author of ‘Tropical Africa,” effective 
eloquence need not be verbally understood. One 
morning, during a journey in the heart of the Con- 
tinent, four native carriers were missing. 


They had got homesick, and run away in the night. 
I knew well that as soon as the other three men of 
their tribe heard the news, they would go and do 
likewise, so I ordered them to be told what had hap- 
pened, and then sent to my tent. 

Their dialect was quite unknown to me, and yet I 
must impress them somehow. ‘They appeared, and, 
like the judge putting on the black cap, I drew my 
revolver from under my pillow, laid it before me, and 
proceeded to address them. Beginning with a few 

eneral remarks on the weather, I first briefly 
‘sketched the geology of Africa, and then broke into 
an impassioned defence of the British Constitution. 

The three miserable sinners—they had done noth- 
ing in the world—quaked like aspens. I then fol- 
lowed up my advantage by intoning, in a voice of 
awful solemnity, the enunciation of the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid, and threw all my energy into 
a blood-curdling, “Quod erat demonstrandum.” 

Scene two followed when I was alone: I turned on 
my pillow and wept for shame. It was a prodigious 
piece of rascality, but it succeeded portestiy. 

These men were, to the end, the most faithful I 
had. They felt that they owed me their lives, for, 
according to African custom, the sins of their fellow- 
tribesmen should have been visited upon them, and 
they never forgot my clemency. 


—_@>—____—_—__. 
DESPERATE AND DELIBERATE. 


Soldiers willingly take the ordinary chances of 
battle, knowing that only one bullet in two or three 
thousand has its billet. But their courage is tried 
when ordered to assault works from which their fel- 
lows have been repulsed, again andagain. Each man 
realizes that his chance of surviving is so slight that 
it behooves him to prepare for death. 





At such times veteran troops become desperate 
and deliberate, and enter upon the attack with the 
feeling of the gladiators, who cried: ‘Hail, Cesar! 
We who are about to die salute thee!” 

In the June Century General Horace Porter 
sketches a striking case of this sort of courage, which 
he saw displayed at Cold Harbor. 

The Union soldiers had been repeatedly repulsed 
in assaulting earth-works, and had lost heavily each 
time. They had become impressed with the convic- 
tion that such attacks meant certain death. 

A dangerous assault had been ordered at daylight 
the next morning. That evening the men were seen 
with their coats off, writing their names and home 
addresses on slips of paper, and pinning these slips 
upon the backs of their coats. 

They were going to the next morning’s work, with- 
out a hope of surviving; but anxious that their 
friends at home might neon their fate, they were 
taking measures for securing the recognition of their 
dead bodies upon the battlefield. 

“Such courage is more than heroic; it is sublime.” 


NOT A COCKED SWORD. 
One might as well expect to play with fire without 


being burned as to meddle with some men, of ready 
tongue and wit, and come off victorious. Disturb 





sting. 


The great lawyer Pettigrew, of South Carolina, 
one day entered the court-room wearing a black coat 
and yellow nankeen trousers. The judge, who was 
a stickler for etiquette, sternly asked him whether he 
did not know that the rules of the court required its 
counsellors to appear in “black coat and trousers.” 

“Well, your Honor,” said Pettigrew, innocently, 
“T submit that I am within the rule, for I have ona 
black coat and trousers.” 

“But they’re not black trousers,” insisted the 
judge. ‘ ‘Black coat and trousers’ means that both 
shall be black.” 

“Then,” said Pettigrew, “I call your Honor’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the sheriff of this court is in 
contempt of its rules, for they require him to attend 
upon its sessions in a cocked hat and sword, and 
while his hat seems to be cocked, his sword certainly 
is not.” 





This recalls a story of the celebrated Mesmer, who 


The judge did not pursue the argument further. 





time from food po | 


The natives, under the influence of this drug, can | 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD. 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- 
sers. Address 

B. G. BROWN, 126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of | 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and | 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a | 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time | 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv, | 

' 








SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


A child’s food is largely cakes and bread, and these 
articles, when light, sweet, and composed of materials free 
from deleterious substances, are easily digested, nutritious, 
and wholesome. When these articles are made from pure 
and wholesome baking powder, they are much more health- 
ful and nutritious than when prepared from yeast, or other 
leavening agent. But a danger arises from the fact that so 
many of the baking powders of the market are so impure 
as to render the food unwholesome. In fact, chemical 
analysis has developed the fact that all the baking powders 
now upon the market, with the single exception of the 
Royal Baking Powder, contain either lime, alum, phos- 
When bread 


or cake is made with the use of impure baking powders, 


phates, or acids of an injurious character. 


these injurious substances pass into the system, and are 
the source of much of the disease with which our children 
are afflicted. 

Persons who have not strong constitutions, growing 
girls, young children, and many ladies, are particularly 
liable to the evil effects produced by the adulterants found 
in these cheap baking powders. Heartburn and the preva- 
lent forms of indigestion are often traceable solely to their 
action upon the alimentary organs. 

The absolute purity and wholesomeness of the Royal 
Baking Powder are unquestioned. The official reports of 
the U. S. Government Chemists have put this fact beyond 
all controversy. Prof. Mott reported that the Royal was 
undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder 
made. Prof. Love’s repori showed it to be of the highest 
strength, while Prof. McMurtrie, late Chemist-in-Chief of 
the U. 8. Agricultural Department, at Washington, D. C., 
found the Royal the only baking powder free from both 
lime and alum, and absolutely pure. 

There should be as much care in the choice of a baking 
powder as to obtain pure milk, or in having a prescription 
compounded from pure drugs and not from poisons. Pure, 
wholesome and delicious bread and cake are assured by the 
use of the Royal baking Powder. 





Electric Blue Sealing-Wax Casket. 


These Caskets for stylish corre- 
spondence are increasing in use. 

We have exactly copied a set that 
sells here for $2.50. The case is 
covered with the new shade of plush 
called “electric,” because it has a 
wonderful lustre, dull blue in color; 
fine pink satin lining; bevelled pro- 
jecting bottom. Size, 8 x 3 inches. 











them, and it is a foregone conclusion that they will | 


The Case contains three sticks of 
Wax, assorted colors, two colored 
Wax Candles. Full size nickel Seal 
(Old English initial), with enamelled 
handle, Also, directions in ‘““The art 
of Sealing a Letter.” Nickel spring 
clasp. Be sure and state the initial 
you wish. Price, $1, and 15 cents 


. if fe PEEP, for postage and packing. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


Johnson’s Stylographic Pen. Price, $1.00. 
Crazy Silk Patchwork Outfit. Price, $1.00. 
Silver-Plated Flower Vase. Price, $1.00. 
Art Color Box (12 colors). Price, 50 cents. 
Gold-Plated Sleeve-Buttons. Price, 60 cents. 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 





Reduced to 65 cents. 
Reduced to 60 cents. 
Reduced te 65 cents. 
Reduced to 35 cents. 
Reduced to 40 cents. 


They will be 


PERRY MASON & CO,. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


We offer these articles at these special reduced prices in order to dispose of an over stock. 
sent to you, postage paid, by us. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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JULY. iar EaRpemr 

Th. 26. New York ratified the Constitution, 1788. 
Fr. 27. Department of State established, 1789. 
Sa. 28. Battle before Atlanta, 1864. 

Su. 29. Atlantic cable spliced, 1858. 

Mo. 30. Mine exploded before Petersburg, 1864. 
Tu. 31. Andrew Johnson died, 1875. 

AUGUST. 

We. 1. Colorado admitted, 1876. 








For the Companion. 
LEVELLING. 


(From “Tales of the Sixty Mandarins,” by V. P. Ramas- | 
wami Raju.) 


The Emperor of China had something on his mind; 

It had Oh ay him that distinctions, such as everywhere 
ou find, 

Of wealth and rank, are most unfair, as well as most 

unkind. 

So he said to his Prime Minister, “This shall no longer 


be, 

For why my friends and brothers should go bowing 
down to me, 

When I am no whit better, I really cannot see!” 


The worthy old Prime Minister was infinitely shocked. 
His head he shook astutely, and his eyes he wisely 


cocked, 
As he said, with deepest reverence, “My lord has surely 
mocked! 


truth!”— 
mperor cried. “Good 


sooth! 
As sensibly might you adore hereditary youth! 


“This thing shall have atrial; you will write, my friend, 
strai, poe A 

My royal proclamation, that from this very day 

Rank and riches shall be equal.” With a gesture of dis- 
may 


The Minister besought him, “My lord, I crave one boon; 
I will write the proclamation; I can have it done by 


“Hereditary wisdom! heredita 
“Hereditary chopsticks!” the 


noon, 

But I beg you to defer it—not to try it quite so soon— 
“Not until we make this trial: take six men who equal 
As to rank and age and learning, and convey them over 


sea, 
To = island uninhabited, and leave them there quite 
ree; 


: 


“And in three years return there, and if we find them 
iC 


Precisely as we left them, that day three xem ago 
As to wealth and rank and power, let the world your 
edict know!” 


The Emperor assented; second thoughts are always 


st, 
And the vision of himself discrowned, unranked, and 
dispossess: 
Of every royal privilege, was rather flat, at best! 


Six Mandarins were chosen, as equal as could be, 

Shipped to the distant island, and left entirely free. 

How they fared, the three years over, the Emperor 
went to see. 


He was met by oprocesten: ina pe ve litter sat 

One of the six, distinguished by a button on his hat; 

He wes carried by four bearers, and a herald shouted 
that 


He was Ruler of the Island. Said the Emperor, “What 
is this? 


How, I ask, has my arrangement gone so utterly amiss? 
There is something hidden from me; I must fathom it, 
wis!” 


"Twas a cimote explanation, for the Ruler made it plain; 

He had worked and planned so wisely for himself, the 
rest were fain 

To entrust him with their business, and to make the 
greater gain. 

Then he gave each one a title—Agent, Umpire, Lawyer, 

Watchman; these were their appointments, and they 
found they dared not budge 

Without his royal edict—and they did not seem to 
grudge 


This assumption of authority; it saved them from much 
The First Mandarin was Prime Minister; the rest agreed 
The life of simple subjects, and the royal throne to bear. 
my * ge the Emperor listened silently and thought- 
Then he said to his Prime Minister, ‘‘Since rank, it 


seems, must be, 
I suppose the rank I stand in may as well belong to me 


“As to another—seasons must be equal in their cold 
And heat; all rivers ES pe in length; the mountains old 
Of equal height, ere all men are equal as to gold, 


“And rank and power. 
leaving these 
To play at King and subject, since the playing seems to 


Return we to our kingdom, 


ease! 
I, too, will play my part out—though perhaps with less 
of ease!” 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


— +> 


For the Companion. 
OUT OF HIMSELF. 


A lawyer of eminence in one of our cities had a 
son who gave him great anxiety. The young man 
did not drink ; he neither gambled nor yielded to 
any vice to excess; but, with undoubted talent, 
he was light, fickle, ‘‘feather-headed,” to use the 
expressive country phrase. 

He had no governing motive, no strong founda- 
tion of any principle or hope. He was cheerful 
and affectionate in the family and in society, but 
he would not work ; he had no ambition to succeed 
in the law, as his father had done, or in any other 
line of life. 

There really seemed to be no reason why he 
should not begin to drink and gamble to-morrow, 
and let his shallow life run out into a muddy, 
miserable end. 

One day some accidental circumstance led him 
to the county jail. He came out in a fever of in- 
dignation at the cruelties exercised upon the in- 
mates, and their utterly neglected and wretched 
condition—for this was before the days of syste- 
matic prison reform. It was incredible to him, in 
his easy, luxurious life, that such misery existed 
at all, and that it existed in the midst of a Chris- 
tian community. 

The young man appeared to be startled into an 
erect, manly attitude. He called a meeting of his 


influential friends; he presented the case to them 
with fervid eloquence; he visited not only the 
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His father was disconcerted and annoyed. 
was a respectable, conventional member of so- 


| ciety, accustomed to bear good-humoredly with we threw aside our convict garb, and assumed 


social abuses from which others suffered. He 
certainly never had expected his son to break 
forth as a reformer or radical. ; 

But the son was in earnest. 
needed reform for two or three years, until it was 
accomplished, and then took up his profession 


| with a grave, sincere zeal. 


But this was not all. Not only were his moral 
perceptions awakened, but his soul, also, was 
roused from its lethargy. The obligation to man, 
his neighbor, suggested naturally his duty to God ; 
and, humbly and seriously, he entered upon a/| 
truly and deeply religious life. | 

‘From a frivolous boy he had suddenly become | 
a Christian man,” said his father, “and the jail | 
has done it. How, I do not know. But the jail | 
has done it.” 

A call to some great work, no matter what, pro- 
vided it is unselfish, is the best help which can 
come to a young man when beginning life. It | 
lifts him immediately out of his petty self-conceit, 
sets him on a height—a level of noble thought 
and feeling from which he never will willingly | 
descend. It summons his scattered, idle, sleeping 
faculties, as a trumpet calls the disorderly troops 
in bivouac, drills, disciplines them, gives them a 
purpose in the world’s great struggle. 
Fathers cannot always choose this call or pur- 
pose for their sons. But God in some wise sends 
it to every young man, though many refuse to an- 
swer the summons. 

——— +o — 
POLITENESS BY RULE. 


In China all the actions of life are supposed to be 
regulated by a book called the “Li Ki, or the Book 
of Rites.” This book, which is said to make it easier 
to be polite in China than anywhere else, because 
politeness is subject to more fixed regulations, has 
been in large part translated into English by Sir 
James Legge, professor of Chinese in the university 
at Oxford. The Chinese is surrounded with rites 
and regulations from his birth to his grave, very 
many of which are e dingly grot and trivial 
to us. 


When a Chinese makes a visit to an acquaintance, 
he sends in his ordinary visiting card or billet, on 
which is written, “The tender and sincere friend of 
your lordship, and the perpetual disciple of your doc- 
trine, presents himself to y his duty and make his 
reverence even to the earth.’ 
he master of the house meets at the door his vis- 
itor, who firmly refuses to enter first; the host then 
makes him a profound bow, and they go in together. 
There is a similar scene at the stairway. After a 
long exchange of formalities, they go up side by side, 
but the visitor is obliged to step on the first stair 
with his right foot, while the man of the house puts 
his left foot first. Any Chinaman who omits these 
formalities is regarded as very ill-bred. 
In conversation the host and guest never think of 
using the pronouns I and you. Instead of saying, “I 
am very sensible of the service you have done me,” 
they will say, ‘“The service that the lord or the doctor 
has done for his meanest servant or his scholar has 
reatly affected me.” The guest’s invitation card 
sars this sentence: “To what an elevation of splen- 
dor will your presence assist us to rise!” 
If the visitor is asked to dinner, custom requires 
that he shall receive the following bit of advice: 
“Do not make a noise in eating; do not crack the 
bones with year teeth; do not drink the sauces in 
long draughts.” 
All this is said and received with the utmost grav- 
ity. If the host is a person of consequence, and 
serves fruit containing stones at dinner, the guest is 
expected to put the fruit-stones in his pocket, as it 
— be impolite to refuse any of his entertainer’s 
gifts. 
The method of cutting a melon varies according to 
the rank of the eater; and of office-holders there are 
between the highest mandarin and the lowest con- 
stable nine classes, each distinguished by a dress 
peculiar to itself. 
The military ceremonials are almost endless; even 
the killing of an enemy has to be done according to a 
certain oe 9 and there is a special carriage 
rovided in which a messenger who brings news of a 
efeat has to ride. 

Mourning is rigidly regulated. Here is an extract 
from the “Li Ki”: 
“When a father dies, the son must appear dum- 
founded, as if he knew not where he was. When 
the body has been Spee in the coffin, the son must 
cast about him rapid and afflicted glances, as if he 
“<= something which he could not find. 

“When the burial has taken place, he must wear 
an agitated and alarmed expression, as if he awaited 





“a 


year of mourning, he must wear a sad and dejected 
air, and at the end of the second year a vague and 
restless expression.” 

At certain intervals the mourner must bare his 
throat and execute a series of jumps. For a distant 


He ! 


He worked at this | who told me that all his fortune had been confiscated 


some one who does not come. At the end of the first | sitnough he did not kill the tiger he came to seek, he 





relative nm 3 alone suffice. 

The “Li Ki’ cites, as a perfect example of discre- 
tion in mourning, the case of a woman named King- 
Kiang, who, having lost her husband and her son, 
mourned her son day and night, and her husband 
through the day only. 


+o 
ESCAPING FROM SIBERIA. 


It is very easy for a Russian to obtain access to a 
Siberian prison, but an almost impossible matter to 
escape from the country. A prisoner may elude the 
officers guarding him, but he will find himself almost 
inevitably prevented from crossing the frontier. 
Some time ago, a thrilling and true story of an escape 
from Siberia appeared in the Contemporary Review. 
A political prisoner, after suffering terrible hardships 
on the journey of two thousand miles, reached a sta- 
tion near Tomsk, which was the last point on the 
route. He says: 


While stopping there, I noticed a man who appeared 
to be drunk, and he offered to treat us. As we were 
drinking some vodki, this man contrived to tell us 
that my father had employed him to save me, and 
that he had been for some time in Tomsk, serving as 
a blacksmith. He told us to ask permission of the 
guard to take a bath. 

This was granted, and after we had finished bath- 
ing, my friend replaced our irons, but failed to lock 
them. Meantime, he had plied the officer and guards 
with so much vodki that they were all in a half- 
drunken stupor. 

We as down, and kept perfectly still until mid- 
night. Then, quietly slipping our irons, we stole 
softly out, and ran, as hard as we could, to a small 
ravine, where my rescuer awaited us with a horse 
and wagon. We scrambled into the wagon, and lash- 
ing o horse, plunged into the densest part of the 

orest. 





jail, but the county almshouse and insane asylum. 





After going at a breakneck pace for about ten 





miles, we stopped the horse, and stayed in the forest 
till morning. 

There was a change of clothing in the wagon, — 

e 
uniform of Russian officers. After hiding for a time 
in the forest, we travelled homeward, accomplishing 
the journey by the most rapid boats and horses, for 
we were supplied with plenty of money. 

Reaching a small town in Poland, I met my father, 


by the government, and that I must leave the country 
at once. The difficulty of obtaining a passport seemed 
almost insurmountable, but by dint of — I did 
d in over ing it, and also in evading the 
Russian police who guard the border. 
At length, after a weary succession of hardships, I 
managed to reach England, and obtain passage in 
a vessel bound for America. 


— 4 





For the Companion. 


CHERRIES ARE RIPE. 


“You are a little thief,” I said, 
To Robin Redbreast blithe and fat, 
“You stole my cherries ripe and red 
Now what have you to say to that b» 


In songful speech he sweetly said, 
His bosom glowing like the morn, 
“I take i A pay in cherries red, 
For working in your vines and corn.” 


> “yy sweetest strains I sing for you,” 
e said in music low and soft, 
And then his brown wings shook the dew 
In showers from his green organ loft. 


Like tears the dew fell, and I said, 
hen came the pauses of his strain, 
“Sweet robin, eat my cherries red, 
I will not call you thief again.” 


Now every year, when spring returns, 
He perches on the topmost spray, 
And there his tinted bosom burns 
ith songs of cheer at dawn of day. 


The robin is my choice of pets, 
h and length of days; 


I wish him jo: 
He pays me well for all he gets, 
In toil and songs of praise. 


GEORGE W. BuNGAY. 
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NOT THE GOVERNOR. 


Mr. Seward and Thurlow Weed were fast friends 
and political partners. Common opinion had it that 
the second member of the firm was the more influen- 
tial of the two, no matter how high an office the first 
member might fill. This popular feeling was well- 
illustrated by a current apocryphal anecdote, which, 
as Mr. Weed’s biographer says, ought to have been 
true, whether it was so or not. Governor Seward, as 
he travelled about the State, was fond of accosting 
all sorts of people. 


Once, in passing through a Western county, on 
top of a stage, he began to question the driver, asking 
about the — the facilities for transportation, the 
population of each hamlet, who kept the taverns, 
who were the leading politicians, and so forth. 

Finally it came the driver’s turn, and inflamed with 
curiosity as to who this inquisitive passenger could 
be, he began: 

“You are a merchant, I suppose.” 

“No, sir,” said the Governor, “I am not a mer- 
chant.” 

“A lecturer, then?” 

“No, sir, I am not a lecturer.” 

“A minister?” 

“No, sir.” 

After a few minutes, the driver said: “You must 
be a big grain buyer.” 

“No, sir, I am not.” 

“Then I know what you are; you must be a lawyer, 
or = wouldn’t ask so many questions.” 

“That is not my business at present.” 

“Who are you, then?” finally exclaimed the driver, 
unable longer to restrain the direct inquiry. 

“IT am Governor of this State.” 

It was asking a good deal of the driver to expect 
him to believe that. He showed his incredulity. 

“Well,” said Mr. Seward, ‘‘suppose you wait until 
the stage gets to the next town. I know the land- 
lord there, and he can identify me.” 

“He won’t say you’re the Governor, I’ll bet a dol- 


Soon afterwards the stage drew up in front of the 
next tavern, and walking up to the landlord, who 
stood among a crowd of qe on the steps, Mr. 
Seward said: “See here, Mr. Tompkins, you know 
me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Well, then, this driver is not 
that I am Governor of New York 

“Stick to it, John,” said the 
don’t believe it, either.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Seward, in astonishment. 
“Then who is Governor?” 

“Thurlow Weed.” 


oe 
IN THE JUNGLE AT NIGHT. 
Sombre and awe-inspiring as a forest may be by 
day, it is doubly so during the mystery and darkness 


of night. Reynell Taylor, an English soldier in 
India, thus describes his watch in a jungle, where, 


willing to believe 


‘tavern-keeper. “y 





found an abundance of interesting sights and sounds. 
He had stationed himself, at eight o’clock, near the 
body of a dead cow, which tigers were likely to 
visit. 


I cannot describe to you the excitement of sitting 
in the midst of a jungle full of all sorts of animals, 
listening to the unearthly sounds of midnight birds 
and beasts. For two hours I was amused by the purr- 
ing of the goat-sucker, the wailing of the peewit 
plover, the cry of an awakened | ~~ or the dis- 
tant “hurrah” of a whole pack of jolly jackals. 

In the midst of these familiar sounds would come 
some strange noise, the solitary cry of a large beast 
of prey on the prowl. Occasionally I was made 
aware, by an animal gallopin 


reconnoitred ; at other times I could hear the rush of 
heavy feet, and then a scuffle and a suppressed whin- 


ing. 

Kt last, when I had nearly forgotten what I had 
come out about, a foraging party of jackals came 
over the hill, and some of them, seeing the carcass of 
the cow, set to, without further ado, pulling, tearing 
and crunching the flesh and bones in high § ee. 

Then some large animal yt | and the jack- 
als scampered off to a little distance. This frightened 
the big creature, and he retreated, after which the 
jackals returned. While straining my eyes to see 
them, the man at my side caught my arm, and pointed 
through the thorn fence on the right. Just then the 
jackals retreated again, and I could see the outline 
of a large animal standing over the cow. 

“You had better try him with a bullet!’’ whispered 
| assistant. 

accordingly raised my rifle, and then felt as if I 
were going to take an awful responsibility upon my- 
self by breaking the wild, mysterious dream about 
me with the report of a gun, and I could almost 
have fancied that every available wild beast within 
hearing of it would hasten to the spot to make short 
work of so unwonted an intruder. 

At length, having covered my object as well as I 
could, I pulled the trigger. I am sure no rifle ever 
made such a clamor in the world as that one! The 
first hill that received the report was so taken by 
surprise that it did not hand it on to its neighbor for 


away from within a | 
few yards of me, that my position had been minutely | 








=e 1 it back at a * Fee Seed of the first, and 
so they went on, tossing it about for near] F 
poems f ’ is y half a 
In the meantime I inspected the result of my shot. 
The animal, after some struggles, fell dead, and 
proved to be a large hyena. 


—+o>—___ 
ODDITIES OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


Some time ago a letter reached the New York post- 
office from Italy, on the envelope of which was the 
following direction carefully written: 

MR. JOSEPH _CRUMPETTI, 

Fine Baker and Confectioner. 

Wedding Cakes Made to Order. Mottoes 

and Choice Confectionery. 

Family Baking. 





Also, Plain Lunch. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate and Milk. 
No. 555 Baxter st. 
Good for one 5c. loaf. ew York, 


The explanation of this extensive superscription is 
very simple. Mr. Crumpetti had sent a business 
card to his cousin in Genoa, who not knowing a word 
of English, had copied the whole card, supposing 
that the “‘wedding cakes” and the ‘‘5c. loaf” were 
portions of the address. 


The deciphering clerk informed a reporter of The 
Sun that superscriptions similar to the above are not 
unfrequently received. The following are specimens : 


AL SIGNOR DENyrar0 LOPRITE, 


jootblack, 
Second Precinct Police Station. 
Schine per Month 25 ets. 
New York. 
HERN CONRAD STOOPS, care 0 
The New York Apple Pie Co., John Pi 
Pies Delivered to all Parts of the 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hobocken, Newarck, 
and Philadelphia. 
No. 999 Sullivan St. 
New York, America. 
MR. PETERSEN HINCKLE, Boot & Shoe Maker 
Ladies’ & Children’s Shoes Made to Order. 
Gentlemen’s Walking Shoes, &c., &c., 
formed Feet a Specialty. Repairing Neatly Done, 
Take the Broadway car at the Battery and 
Get out at 10th street, then ask somebody 
To show you which Way to Avenue A, then 
Ask Somebody to show you No. —— and 
They will Tell you. Your affect. Brother 
Peter U.S, Nord Amerika 
New York. 
To HERRN WILLIAM STAATS, 
Weinhandlung, 
Imported Biers, Liquors & Segars. 
33 North America. 

N. B.—Call and see me. 

Hnge piles of oddly addressed letters accumulate 
on the desks of the chief decipherers every morning, 
not one ip ten of which could be read by an inexpe- 
rienced person. Nevertheless, very few finally baffle 
the clerks. The chief difficulty is the wondrous 
spelling of the names of the streets. 

Bayard is a simple word enough to us, but to an 
illiterate Italian it is a puzzle, and he spells it “By,” 
“Byrd,” “Bid.” 


+9 
SYSTEM. 


What is called “a good memory” is probably a 
natural gift, though the power of recollecting can no 
doubt be strengthened by practice and effort. It is 
curious to note the way in which our minds will 
sometimes cling to a store of trash, and let slip the 
things we wish to remember. Some silly rhyme, 
casually heard in the street, will cling to us for years, 
while the poetry we labored to learn, and hoped to 
remember, has long been forgotten. 


Many systems of mnemonics, as the art of culti- 
vating the memory is called, have been invented, but 
all of them, so far as they pretend to assist one in 
any other way than by strengthening the power of 
memory, are quite useless. A laughable story is 
told of a man who attended a “‘memory school.” 

“Hello, Tom!” said a friend. “I hear you are 
attending this memory school. What do you think 
of it, anyhow?” 

“Greatest discovery of the age!” says Tom, enthu- 
siastically. “I tell you, it’s a great thing. Why, 
two months ago I couldn’t remember anything a 
day. Couldn’t remember names and dates at all, and 
now, since I’ve taken up this system, I can’t forget 
anything. No, sir, I really can’t.” 

“That so? I must look into the thing myself. 
What’s the teacher’s name?” 

“Oh, his name’s—um—um—let me see. What is 
his name? I know it well as I know my own. Odd 
sort of a name, but common enough, too. It’s—it’s 
—I had it at my very tongue’s end just now. It’s 
onan like—like—hanged if I remember what it 
is! I'll find out and let you know. I never could 
remember names, anyhow !” 


f 
pin, President. 
ity, 


ee 
SUCCESSFUL. 


An exchange says, truthfully, that the great ques- 
tion for most of us should be, not how we can do 
greater things, but how we can do the common and 
homely duties of life more faithfully, remembering 
that, after all, life is made up chiefly of common- 
places. 


There once lived in a Western village a woman 
who was anxious that her only son should achieve 
some great success in life, and lift himself above 
“the common run of men,” as she said. 

When she reflected that even the presidency of the 
United States is within the reach of the poorest and 
humblest boy, she did not wish her son to fall far 
below that exalted station in life. 

Long after the son was a man, an acquaintance 
met the ambitious old lady, then visiting in a distant 
State, and asked her about her son’s success in life. 

“Well,” she said, cheerily, “he aint the President 
of the United States yet ; he aint a Senator, nor yet 
a Congressman, nor Governor, nor Mayor; but I tell 
you he’s the very best blacksmith there is in our part 
of the country. Indeed he is /” 

To do his duty well and faithfully as a blacksmith 
is to lift himself to as high a plane of life as he could 
reach in a much more exalted position. 


———_ - +o 
BANKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Twenty-two years ago nuggets of gold were dis- 
covered at Hokitika, on the west coast of New Zeal- 
and. There was a “rush” to the small Maori village, 
and within a few weeks seventy vessels, of all sorts 
and sizes, were waiting to get over the dangerous 
harbor bar. The author of “Antipodean Notes” 
sketches the first bank established there. 


With the vessels came two agents of a local bank. 
Their bank furniture consisted of a safe, a pair of 
scales, a tent and a couple of revolvers. The two 
agents set up their tent, placed the safe in the back 
part, and a plank, laid across two tree-stumps, 10 
front.~ 

The bank ‘staff’ sat down behind the plank; be- 
fore one were the scales, a bottle of acid, and a note- 
book; the other man held a cocked revolver. 

The digger brought his gold to the plank “coun- 
ter,” where it was weighed and tested. The value 
ascertained, the testing clerk unlocked the safe, 

laced the gold in it, brought out a bundle of dirty 
Fank-notes, and handed them to the digger. 

During this transaction, the clerk with the revolver 
looked carefully about to see if a suspicious person 








several seconds. The second hill wouldn't believe it, 


was lurking near. 
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For the Companion. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


I lay beneath an apple-tree 
With arms serenely folded, 
While on a bough in front of me 
A small wren sat and scolded. 
The shade was cool; the breezes blew 
And set my hammock swaying, 
Till, somehow, all at once, I knew 
Just what the bird was saying. 


“This tree is mine!” I plainly heard. 
“Go ’way from here this minute! 

O me, that such a monstrous bird 
Should think of building in it! 

My home was settled long ago, 
And there my mate is brooding, 

So now I'd really like to know 
What right you have intruding. 


“I s’pose you think you’re great and wise, 
You lazy, stupid giants ; 

I wouldn’t care to boast of size, 
With no more skill nor science. 

Why don’t you raise a tune, instead 
Of dumbly, idly rocking? 

And what an awkward nest you’ve made; 
It’s absolutely shocking! 


“Go hunt for worms and bugs; now do! 
You know you’re sure to 
need ’em, 


I sometimes think that 


the pieces, even if nurse had not been scolding all 
the time, and mamma standing by with that grave 
look, waiting to see that it was properly done. 
But how about Fido? Oh, Lucy had quite for- 
gotten about Fido. But Fido had not forgotten 


was having. 

He ran round the chair several times, till he 
brought himself up close against it; then he tried 
to unwind himself again, but only became more | 
and more entangled. He pushed the hateful | 
chair backwards, till it struck a little table on | 
which was a tray full of dishes; over went the | 
table; down went the tray ; crash went the dishes. | 

“Yow! yow! yo-0-0-ow!/” howled Fido. 

“Oh! oh! on!” shrieked Bridget, the cook, 
who came in at that moment; and then—whack! | 
whack! whack! went the broomstick over the | 
poor doggie’s back. 

The noise was so great that down came flying 
mamma, and nurse, and Lucy, too, with the| 
broken soup-tureen in her hand. 

“Oh, don’t beat him!” cried Lucy. 
beat him, Bridget! It was my fault, for I tied 
him to the chair and then forgot about him.” | 

“And why, for the pity’s sake, miss, did ye tie 
the baste to the chair?” said Bridget, still angry. 
“Look at every dish I have in the kitchen, all | 
broke in smithereens !”’ 

‘*He would wag his tail while he ate his dinner,” 
faltered Lucy. ‘And I wanted to teach him bet- 


ter manners; and so—and so”—but here poor | 





down among the shattered dishes, and hugged 
Fido, and wept over him. 
And Fido, who had the sweetest temper in the 


Dear! dear! it was not at all nice to pick up | world, wagged the poor, abused tail (which had 


himself, and a very hard time the poor little fellow | 


been quickly released by nurse), and forgave her 
at once. 

And Bridget and nurse laughed; and mamma 
kissed her little foolish daughter, and bade her 
not cry any more. 

But Lucy had to go to bed all the same, for 
mamma said it was the only proper place for a 
child who had broken (or caused to be broken, 


which amounted to the same thing) seventy-two. 


dishes, large and small, in less than half an hour. 
And I suppose mamma was right, don’t you? 
—__+o-—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
DON. 

One day some potatoes were wanted for dinner. 
Don was digging in the bank with a broken- 
handled hoe which he was allowed to use. 

“Don,” called grandfather, ‘do you know 
where my hoe is ?” 

“No, grandpa,” replied Don, running to him, 


| “I don’t know where your long-stemmed hoe is, 
‘Don’t | but here is this short-stemmed one you may | 


take.” 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


Another day he had been riding, and when they | 


reached home grandpa commenced unharnessing 
the horse. 

“Oh!” cried Don, 
him.” 

The first time Don saw an ox-team it impressed 
him very strongly. 

‘“‘Mamma,” he said, after watching them a few 


“Jet me help you undress 


you?” 
The next time, he remarked, very decided] 
don’t like to see horses with horns!” 


Goosey Lucy broke down completely, and sat | minutes, “I don’t think cow-horses are nice, do | 


y, “I | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ete. 


1. 
ENDLESS CHAIN. 


The last two letters of each word are the first two 
of the following word. 


Such hostile feelings in me grow, 
long to work you deadly woe. 


The product of an Eastern clime, 

I was a gift in olden time. 

dl castled heights I roll along, 

My legends fill the minstrel’s song. 


With suffering I rack your frame, 
With pleasure thrill—what is my name? 


A poet, soul entrancéd, wrought 
And clothed in me his living thought. 


In mystic union I have bound 
The days that weekly circle round. 
\. 


M. P. 


2. 
WORD BUILDING. 


To 1—a Bible letter, annex an English letter, and 
make 2—a dwelling with its out-houses within an 
enclosure. Annex a letter, and make 3—feathers in 
old English poetry. 

To an exclamation of joy or triumph annex a letter, 
and make a certain Greek author of tragedies. 
Annex the last name found to. 3, and make 4—a 
French boarding house. 

Behead the grandfather 
of the first Jewish king, 





such as you 
Expect us birds to feed 
*em. 
But there! I’ve no more 
time to waste 
On such a careless sin- 
ner, 
For I am in the greatest 
haste 
To find a fly for dinner.” 


EuporA 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


—_—<@+—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
GOOSEY LUCY. 


It chanced one day that 
Lucy came into the kitch- 
en just as Fido, her Aunt 
Mary’s little dog, was 
eating his dinner. 

He had a very good 
dinner, and he was mak- 
ing a great fuss over it, 
growling with pleasure, 
shaking his ears and wag- 
ging his tail. 

His tail was a very fun- 
ny one, with a little black | 
bunch at the end of it, 
and it wiggled and wag- 
gled this way and that way. 

“Fido,” said Lucy, ‘I don’t think you ought 
to wag your tail when you are eating. Mamma 
says we must sit very still at table. To be sure, 
you are nci sitting, and you are not at the table, 








but, all the same, I think you had better not wag | 


your tail.” 

Fido paid no attention to these sensible remarks, 
but continued to wag the offending tail briskly. 

“Do you hear me, Fido?” said Lucy. ‘I say, 
don’t wag it!” 

Fido gave a short bark of protest, but took no 
further notice. 

“Then I must hold it for you!’”’ Lucy continued, 
severely. ‘(Mamma held my hands once, when I 
would not stop cutting holes in my pinafore; but 
Iwas very young then, and I thought the spots 
ought to be taken out. But you are not young, 
Fido, and I wonder at you, that I do!” 

Then Lucy took hold of the tail, and tried to 
hold it; but Fido danced about, and pulled it 
away, and then wagged it all the harder, think- 
ing she meant to play with him. 

“Indeed,”’ said Lucy, “I am not playing, Mas- 
ter Fido. Now you shall see!” 

So she got a piece of stout twine, and tied 
Fido’s tail to the leg of a chair. 

“There!” she said. ‘‘Now finish your dinner, 
like a good little dog, and don’t give me any more 
trouble.” 

But Fido would not eat his dinner with his tail 
tied up. He threw back his head, and gave a pit- 
eous little howl. Lucy sat down on a stool be- 
side him, and, folding her hands, as she had seen 
her mother do, prepared to give the naughty pet 
‘‘a good talking to,” as Nurse used to say. 

At that moment, however, her mother’s voice 
was heard calling, ‘‘Lucy! Lucy! Where are 
you?” 

‘Here, mamma!” cried Lucy. ‘I am coming! 
I meant to pick them up before dinner anyhow, 


quite well that she had set out all her doll's dishes, 
tea-set and dinner-set and kitchen things, on the 
nursery floor, and left them there. 

And now nurse had come in with baby in her 
arms, and had walked right over the pretty French 





Stop ‘THIEF! 


For the Companion. 
JIMMY’S PET. 


It was a little turtle 
In a pretty spotted shell, 

No bigger round than a dollar; 
But Jimmy liked it well. 


He found it in a puddle, 
Asleep upon a log; 

A place for a snake to play in, 
And a wriggling polliwog. 


He placed it in a bucket, 
With water clean and sweet, 
And a tall stone for an island 
When it wished to dry its feet. 


It much delighted Jimmy 
To feed his funny pet; 

The fly-trap was his market; 
And such dinners it did get! 


He emptied into the water 
The pretty wire balloon; 

So Turtle went a-fishing 
Morning and afternoon. 


But Jimmy thought his turtle 
Would like the puddle best, 

So he took it back to Polliwog 
And Snake and all the rest. 





E. L. 
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For the Companion, 


A LITTLE GIRL’S STORY. 


Yesterday I asked our little daughter, who was 
five years old last month, to tell me a story. | 


| Without hesitation she told me this story, which | 
| I give in exactly her own words: 
yes, I did!” and she flew upstairs, for she knew | 


| her mamma was. 


“One day a little girl was holding her dollie. 
She was sitting in a little rocking-chair, rocking | 
away, and she wasn’t thinking the least bit where | 


“And where do you s’pose her mamma was? 
Well, she was picking strawberries for her little 


dinner-set, and there was very little of it left to girl; and there that little child was, not thinking 
| where her mamma was, or what she was doing. | 


tell the tale. 


| high the little girl and the horse and the doll tum- 
| bled right over on the floor,—this is just a made- 


‘By and by she played with her rocking-horse. | 


| She played the horse was kicking up its heels, 


and—I want to tell you—the horse kicked up so 


up story,—and bumped the little girl’s head. 
‘When her mamma came she was frightened. 
She said : 
“sO my darling! what have you been doing ?” 
“And she said: ‘I have tumbled over and I 
broke my doll;’ no, let me see,—she didn’t break 


her doll. Wasn’t it a great wonder she didn’t 
break that doll? She didn’t even break one of 
her ribs. But she was frightened—awfully. 


‘“‘And after that she went to Sunday school and 
she had a party. Wasn’t it good it didn’t make 
her sick ? 

“But one day that little girl hurt her foot on the 
register. Then she couldn’t go to Sunday school. 
So she wrote a poem to her grandmother.” 

Mrs. R. 











For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Our own little Floy was, one day, trying to) 
“dressmaker” with a rusty needle, and sundry 
long breaths and short jerks gave evidence that 
all was not plain sailing. At last the little seam- 
stress gave up in despair, and went to her work- 
basket. , 

“There, now, mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘I’m 
going to run this needle through my enemy!” 


Mr. Pillsbury is something of a taxidermist, 
and one afternoon made preparations to skin an | 
owl, preparatory to mounting it. Phil, his ardent | 
little admirer, heard of proceedings, and rushed 
frantically home, exclaiming, ‘Mamma, mamma, 
mayn't I go’n see Mr. Cranberry peel an owl?” 


A little girl was one day given for the first time 
some gooseberries. After a while she came back 
and asked for some more ‘“‘turkeyberries.” 


and leave 5—an ancestor of 
Joseph of Nazareth. 

Annex 5 to 4 and make a 
word defined in Johnson’s 
Dictionary as ‘‘the slave of 
a State, hired by a stipend 
to obey a master.” It sig- 
nifies, in fact, what a re- 
tired soldier usually wishes 
to be. 


3. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
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Right-hand Diamond : A 
vowel; avery high mount- 
ain; having existed for a 
— r period; a small 
pack-saddle; a consonant. 

Left-hand Diamond: A 
consonant; a certain god- 
dess; to mark out the lim- 
its of ; in addition ; a vowel. 

Upper Diamond : A con- 
sonant; asmall Portuguese 
coin; courageous purpose ; 
a dispensation; a conso- 
nant. 

Lower Diamond: A consonant; an article of food 
in some islands of the Pacific ocean; to put in funds; 
akind of fish; the Pythagorean letter. 

* Connecting words: From right to left, one with 
whom a deposit is made, by two or more who lay 
claim to it. From top to bottom, a certain tax 
formerly laid in England, and regarded as oppressive. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 





ENIGMA. 


A word of letters four you see, 

My first is found in purity, 

My second is in every tie, 

My third you're sure to see in nigh, 

My last doth finish every link, 

My whole, dear friends, is a sweet * * * «+ 
H. A. G. 





Plantings. 

Plant a flea, and what will come up? Hops. 

Plant a stale joke, and what will come up? A 
chestnut. 

Plant a dude, and what will come up? Cockscomb. 

Plant one of the seven wise men of Greece, and 
what will come up? Sage. 

Plant the chime of the first cathedral in Engiand, 
and what will come up? Canterbury bells. 

Plant an hour, and what will come up? Thyme 
(Time). 

Plant a history, 

Plant a cobwek, 


Horse Conundrums. 

Why is a fast horse like a sunbeam? 
is a racer (ray, sir). 
“— bodies of water do some horses resemble? 

ays. 
( agg is a horse a voter? When he gives a neigh 
nay). 

Why is the winning horse in a race like a cabbage? 
Because it is ahead (a head). 

What kind of horses are commonly owned by poor 
men? Saw-horses. 

What kind of horses do most plumbers resemble? 
Chargers. 


Answers to Puzzlos in Last Number. 


and what will come up? Dates. 
and what will come up? Catch fly. 


Because he 





; lst stanza = teacher—preacher. 
2d ” = lie. 
3d o w2duly 
4th “ =then 
Sh “* wf. 
6th “ = July fifteenth. 
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3. Chinese fire-crackers. Mowing machine. Grain 
cradle. 

4. The Story of Viteau; A Jolly Fellowship; Tales 
out of School; The Ting-a-ling Tales; The Bee Man 
of Orn; Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact and 
Fiction; The Floating Prince and other Fairy Tales. 

5. Season. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The | 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

heck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 





Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on a od paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















For the Companion. 
ONIONS AND THEIR KINDRED. 


A writer in one of our exchanges recommends 
boiled or roasted onions as a most excellent remedy 
for a cough, and for the clogging of the bronchial 
tubes, which is usually the cause of the cough. He 
says that if onions are eaten freely at the outset of a 
cold, they may break it up. 

He also quotes a medical writer as recommending 
the giving of onions to children three or four times 
a week; young onions to be eaten raw, and to be 
cooked when they get too large and strong. 

Another writer says, ‘‘During unhealthy seasons, 
when diphtheria and like contagious diseases prevail, 
onions ought to be eaten in the spring of the year at 
least once a week. Onions are invigorating and pro- | 
phylactic beyond description.” 

Whether the virtues here ascribed to onions are | 
exaggerated or not, it is certain that the onion con- 
tains an oil which acts strongly on the secretions of 
the bronchial tubes, kidneys and skin. This oil is | 
stimulant and tonic, and thus promotes digestion. 
The onion is also nutritious, being rich in nitrogen- | 
ous elements and in sugar. Roasted, it makes, with 
oil, a stimulating poultice for suppurating ulcers. 

In warm countries its flavor is more delicate, and 
it is extensively used for food. In Spain and Portu- 
gal it is often eaten raw, and, with a piece of bread, } 
forms the dinner of the working people. As boiling 
largely dissipates the oil, when used medicinally it 
should be roasted, rather than boiled. 

Belonging to the onion family, and the most self- 
asserting member of it, is garlic, from which, mainly, 
the oil is obtained, and is hence called “oil of garlic.” 
It is extensively used as food in the southern Euro- 
pean countries. 

Another member of the class is the leek, the mild- 
est of all. It has no proper bulb. It is used mainly 
for the lower part of the stem, which is blanched 
and enlarged by earthing. It is a favorite among the 
Welsh and has become so with the Scotch. 

Cives, or chives, constitute still another member of 
the family. They are very small,and grow wild on 
the banks of rivers in some parts of Europe and 
Asia. They have pretty flowers, bluish red, and 
sometimes flesh-colored, and are often cultivated as 
borders for plots. The young leaves are also used 
for flavoring soups and dishes, and they may be cut 
repeatedly in the season. 

All these plants have the same general characteris- 
tics as the onion. 
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LEAF-CUTTING ANTS. 
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Mr. Thomas Belt gives in his book, “A Naturalist 
in Nicaragua,” an entertaining account of the leaf- 
cutting ants as he had to study them in his garden in 
Central America. These insects strip trees and 
shrubs of all foliage, but the native trees do not suit 
them so well as cultivated ones. The result is that 
when they get into a garden it means the complete 
destruction of all fruit-trees and plants. 

When the ants made one of their nests, or hills, in 
the garden of the naturalist, he took measures to dis- 
lodge them by pouring carbolic acid mixed with 
water down their nest. This‘drove them out. 

“Next day,” says Mr. Belt, “‘I found them busily 
employed bringing up the ant-food from the old bur- | 
rows and carrying it to a new one a few yards dis- 
tant; and here I first noticed a wonderful instance of 
their reasoning powers. 

“Between the old burrows and the new one was a 
steep slope. Instead of descending this with their 
burdens, they cast them down on the top of the 
slope, whence they rolled down to the bottom, where 
another relay of laborers picked them up and carried 
them to the new burrow. It was amusing to watch 
the ants hurrying out with bundles of food, dropping | 
them over the slope, and rushing back immediately 
for more. They also brought out great numbers of | 
dead ants that the fumes of the carbolic acid had | 
killed. 

“A few days afterward, when I visited the locality 
again, I found both the old burrows and the new one 
entirely deserted, and I thought they had died off; 





| prefer to everything else. 
| stripped of their leaves, and great havoc was made 





but subsequent events convinced me that the sur- 
vivors had only moved away to a greater distance. 
“It was fully twelve months before my garden was 
again invaded. I had then a number of rose-trees, 
and also cabbages growing, which the ants seemed to 
The rose-trees were soon 


amongst the cabbages. 

“I followed them to their nest, and found it about 
two hundred yards from the one of the year before. 
I poured down the burrows, as before, several buck- 
ets of water with carbolic acid. The ants, as before, 
were at once withdrawn from my garden; and two 
days afterward, on visiting the place, I found all the 
survivors at work on one track that led directly to 
the old nest of the year before, where they were 
busily employed making excavations. It was a 
wholesale and entire migration.” 


————>__— 


WHAT THEY SAID. 


The constant repetition of “says he” or “says I,” 
in telling a story, is one unfailing token of the speak- | 


er’s ignorance. The habit seems to arise from the 
effort of an untrained mind to attain vigor of utter- 
ance, and its result may be called the historical pres- 
ent of the vulgar. Here is a literal specimen, taken 
from the lips of a woman who, leaning over her 
fence, in morning disarray, was giving her most inti- 
mate neighbor an account of a family quarrel: 

: “And says she, ‘I’ll do just as I’ve a mind to about 
i 


‘No, you won’t,’ says I, ‘not in my house,’ says I. 
‘T’'ll treat you well while you’re here, but you’ve got 
to treat me the same,’ says I. 

“Then Jim he spoke up. ‘Nancy,’ says he, ‘don’t 
you say nothin’ you’ll be sorry for,’ says he. 

“«No,’ says I, ‘I won’t, but I'll speak the plain 
truth in my own house, and nobody shan’t stop me.’”” 

‘And so the dramatic recital went on. 

It is said that in a certain novel, popular years ago, 
the heroine burst into tears, in the course of the 
story, over a*hundred times by actual count. Had a 

erson of an exact turn of mind been present at the 
nterview in question, he would doubtless have been 
able to report an astonishing number of “says I’s.” 


—_———_—_—_. 


AN AMPHIBIOUS ROBBER. 


It is the habit of the muskrat when it has secured 
more food than it can devour at one time to cover up 
any that it may leave, with a view to its future con- 
sumption. Although a water animal, it makes occa- 
sional foraging trips to the land for food, and even 
takes up its residence there for a time. 


A curious incident recently happened in the ——- 
rience of a citizen of North Haven, Me. In his 
cellar he had reserved a tubful of small potatoes for 
his hens. Near by was a quantity of firewood cut up 
to fita stove. Having occasion to use some of the 
potatoes, he found them covered by a good-sized 
armful of w He removed it. The next morning 
he found the potatoes covered as before, and again 
removed the wood. 

This occurred seven consecutive mornings. He 
was amazed and thoroughly mystified, almost ac- 
crediting the performance to the agency of the 
supernatural. 

esolving to maintain a careful watch, he secreted 
himself in the cellar and his vigilance was rewarded 
by surprising a huge muskrat at its morning repast 
on the potatoes. The animal was quickly despatched, 
and its skin stretched on a shingle now adorns the 
side of the farmer’s shed. e ’ 


wa 3 
HARD ROAD TO TRAVEL. 


Our Western roads are considered rather uncom- 
fortable ways when they are only partially corduroyed 
with tamarack logs, but if the author of “Zephyrs” 
is to be relied upon, the roads about Buenos Ayres 
are worse than any roads in this country. 


In dry weather they are inches deep in dust, and 
when heavy rain comes on, they are a deep sea of 
liquid mud. Until one has seen the extraordinary 
way in which these earth roads convert themselves 
into absolute bogs, one cannot fully sgqcomnte how 
realistic is the story of the man who, picking his way 
along one of these mudways, saw a hat apparently 
floating on the surface. 

He kicked it with his foot, and was surprised to 
hear a gruff voice from underneath say, “Leave my 
hat alone!” 

“Who are you?” 

“Who am I? Why, I’m the conductor on the top 
of an omnibus.” 

iain 


FOR HIMSELF. 


The man who is working for himself has little to 
say about eight hours a day laws, and never stops to 
consider whether or not he is working over time, as 
the following dialogue illustrates : 


A workingman with a dinner-pail in his hand came 
out of a little shop, and was met by a fellow working- 
man, who said: “Why, Jim, you’re working over 
time now, aren’t you?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I’m not.” 

“Aren’t you putting in more than eight hours a 

” 


“Yes,” was the answer. 

“I thought eight hours was the union schedule?” 
remarked the outsider. 

“Yes,” said the workingman with the 
= see I have just bought this shop, an 

ours is my ordinary day’s work.” 


ail, ‘“but 
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CLEAN PLATE. 


A child who is at once obedient and intelligent will 
often contrive to make known his wants when for- 
bidden to make them known directly. 

There was company at dinner at Tommy’s house 
one day, and he had been told that he must ask for 
nothing at the table. Everybody had been served 
but Tommy, whom his father had completely forgot- 
ten. 

Of course, he would not ask for his dinner, being 
bound to keep his engagement. But — his 
mother, requiring a plate, called the servant to fetch 
one, whereupon Tommy remarked, timidly : 

“Take mine, mamma; you see it’s quite clean !” 

———_>—__—__ 
HOW THEY MARRY. 


Attention has recently been directed to the Ne- 
gritos of the East Indies and Southern Africa as 
possibly being the Pygmies of ancient times. One 
peculiar custom of these people, who are still to be 
found in the interior of the Philippine Islands, is 
connected with the solemnizing of marriage. A 
French writer describes it: 

The affianced pair climb two flexible trees placed 
near to each other. One of the elders of the tribe 
bends them toward each other. When their heads 
touch the marriage is legallv accomplished. A great 
Jéte, with much dancing, concludes the ceremony. 








In thousands of homes Hood’s Sarsaparilla is con- 
stantly kept as a family medicine. Try it. [4de. 
- oe 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits.” 2% cents a box. (Ads. 
a 


Barry’s Tricopherous, 8 years old, never fails to 
cure baldness, scurf, dandruff and falling out. [Adv. 


—————»—_ 
Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. [Adv, 


ei BR 28? lls SER 
“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 

tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing the teeth. It has no 

equal, and is used and recommended by many dentists. 


PIMPLES 
BLACKHEADS, RED- 

ROUGH AND OILY SKIN 

prevented or cured by 


that greatest of all Skin 
Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery, and without a rival 
as an Infantile Skin Soap. Pro- 
duces the loveliest, whitest, clear- 
est, purest skin, and softest hands. 
Absolutely pure, delicately medi- 
cated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 
prisingly effective. Sale greater 
than that of all other medicated 
toilet soaps in the world com- 
bined. Sold throughout the 
civilized world. 


PoTTER DruG & CHEMICAL Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
Send for ““How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 
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LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 
EDENIA, ALPINE VIOLET, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. GOYA LiLy. 

; LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 
DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 

These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists 


and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for yf reason, 
they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church &t., New York. 
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CRAIG Y Nos CASTLE, Oct. 13. 





I must repeat once more my belief that there never 
| has been anything equal in merit to the Recamier 
| Preparations, my skin is so immensely improved by 
| their use. It has grown so smooth and so fair that I 
| need not dread old age while these magic inventions 
of yours exist. Oct. 31.—I use Cream, Balm and Lotion 
every day of my life, and could not exist comfortably 
| without them. Recamier Soap also is perfect. I 
| thought other soaps good, but I had never tried the 
| Recamier. I shall never use any other. It far sur- 
passes all toilet soaps. London, Dec.—I hear the 
Princess of Wales is delighted with the Recamier 
| Preparations. I shall certainly recommend them to 
Her Royal Highness when I next see her. I send you 
an autograph letter to inclose to the Princess of Wales. 
| Later, from Spain.—I cannot tell you how anxious I 
| am to do all I can for the Recamier Preparations. I 
| tell every one here in Spain how much they have done 
for me. I have spoken to the Queen about them, and 
when I get to South America I hope to find a letter 
from you, telling me how I can best serve you there. I 
do want to help you, for I am convinced your Recamier 
Preparations are the greatest boon ever invented. I 
could not comfortably endure a day without them. 


ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI. 


You can have a beautiful complexion by using the 
Recamier Cream, provided you avoid all cosmetics. It 
will remove the damage caused by cosmetics. It will 
remove pimples, liver spots, blackheads, tan, sunburn, 
and redness of the skin. Any of these imperfections on 
a woman’s face is equivalent to a painted sign, saying: 
“This woman is uncleanly in her personal habits; she 
does not think it worth While to make herself attractive.” 
Send for free sample of Recamier Powder. 

If your druggist does not keep the Recamier Prepara- 
tions, refuse substitutes, and have him order them for 
you. If he will not do this, order them yourself and 
they will be sent you free of express charges. Address 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 and 54 Park Place, New York 
City. Please mention The Youth’s Companion. Prices: 
Recamier Cream, Balm, and Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each; 
Powder, large boxes, $1; half-box, 50 cents; Recamier 
Soap, scented, 50 cents; unscented, 25 cents. Send 
money by postal order or registered letter. 





’ 
Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 
Junior League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves. 25c.; 
22-Game Score-Book, 25c.; Reach’s Base-Ball Guide, 
l0c.; Art of Batting, lic.; Art of Curve-Pitching, lic. 
Mailed singly 


on receipt of price, or all for $1.00. 
A.J. REA! f : 


& CO., 102 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE’S FEET ? or have you read 


the Companion all these years and neglected to heed the warning in its columns 


against the use of Cut Nails ? 
Il 


Chicago, 


oo 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. I. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSE’S FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as~has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 1 is Hot-Forgea and 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 


Samples sent free by mail. 


Mention The Youth’s Companion 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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| ancient name of the alp on which we have built 
| our nest is Lusgen Alp, and this is the name that 
we have given to our cottage. 
| Ihave called it a chalet, but itis by no means 
| one of the picturesque wooden edifices to which | 
jo term is usually applied. It has to bear, at | 
times, the pressure of a mighty mass of snow. 
The walls are therefore built of stone, and are very | 
thick. | 
I could give you many illustrations of the break- 
ages produced by snow pressure, but one will suf- 
fice. 

Our kitchen chimney rises from the roof near 
, the eave, and the pressure of the snow lying on the 
roof above it was once so great as to shear away 
tbe chimney, and land it bodily upon the snow- 

Leaving England in July, and returning in | drift underneath. When we arrive early, we 
October, I spend three months of every year | usually find, here and there, heavy residues of 
among the Swiss Mountains, where I now write. | snow. Once, indeed, to obtain entrance to our 

Various and striking are the aspects of nature | kitchen, we had to cut a staircase of six steps in| 
witnessed during these long visits. Sunshine from | the drift at the back of the house. 
unclouded skies, dense fog, mountain mist, furi-| We sometimes quit the mountains regretfully, 
ous rain and hail and snow so deep that, were not | with a warm sun gleaming from the newly fallen 
my wife and I such thorough children of the hills, | snow, which vastly enchances the loveliness of the 
and so well acquainted with their ways, we should | scenes around us. We moreover regret bidding 
sometimes fear imprisonment in our highland | good-by to the gorgeous coloring of the trees and 











For the Companion. 


LIFE IN THE ALPS. 
By Professor John Tyndall. 


the animals were without food, and, indeed, were | 


Parties of men, fourteen or fifteen in number, | windows of their sleeping rooms during the day. 
at length, ascended in search of the sheep. Mrs. | The advice is, in many cases, attended to; while, 
Tyndall and I trudged after one party, and ex-| even where it is neglected, whenever I am seen 
tremely hard work we found it to do so. The! approaching a hut containing a patient, the win- 
leader first broke ground, floundering and plough- | dows are thrown open. Justice, firmness and 
ing a deep channel in the snow. He was soon! kindness suffice to make people accept an almost 
exhausted, and fell back, while a fresh man came | despotic rule; and this, in my own small way, I 
to the front. Each of them thus took the post of | find to be true of the people of the Alps. 
leader in his turn. As I write, a rush, followed by a heavy thud, 

At a considerable elevation we parted company | outside, informs me that a mass of snow has shot, 
with the men. It was a sombre, sunless afternoon, | from the southern slope of our roof, down upon 
and the scene was desolate in the extreme. Here | our terrace. This reminds me to tell you some- 
and there we could discern groups of men, two or | thing more about the avalanches which are such 
three in number, engaged in skinning the dead | frequent destroyers of life in the Alps. Whole 
sheep they had discovered. ‘The warmth pre-| villages, imprudently situated, are from time to 
served by the fleece had caused the flesh to putrefy. | time overwhelmed. We had an eye to this danger 

For thirteen days the chief portion of the flock | when we chose the terrace on which our cottage is 
remained unaccounted for. During all this time | built. 
| Climbers and their guides are not unfrequently 
given up for lost. Nearly two hundred of them, | carried away by avalanches, and many a brave 
however, were afterwards discovered alive, and | man lies at the present moment undiscovered in 
driven down to the Bel Alp. I saw them arrive | their débris. Some years ago, a famous guide, and 
after their long fast, and they seemed perfectly | favorite companion of mine, was lost, through his 
brisk and cheerful. Some of them were entirely | allowing himself to be persuaded to attempt a 
bare of wool, the covering having been eaten off | mountain which he considered unsafe. 





home. 

On still, sunny, summer days, the heat is great | 
and relaxing. This is the time to seek the adjacent | 
glacier, down which a torrent of bracing air rolls | 
daily. We have also our due share of thunder- | 
storms, when the peals, sometimes breaking close 
to us, retreat in deafening echoes, and die away 
amid the rocky halls of the mountains. | 

In this respect, however, we are far better off 
than our neighbors in Northern Italy, whose hills, | 
acting as lightning conductors, partially drain the 
clouds of their electricity before we receive the 
shots of their ‘red artillery.” Wecan see from | 
our mountain perch, the wonderful thrilling of | 
these Italian thunder-storms, beyond the great 
mountain range at the further side of the valley of 
the Rhone. 

At night it is one of the grandest of spec- 
tacles. Flash rapidly follows flash, while at 
times the light bursts simultaneously from 
different parts of the heavens, every cloud and 
mountain top appearing then ‘white- 
listed through the gloom.” At night 
the eye is far more sensitive than it is 
by day, the more vivid lightning- 
thrills being then quite dazzling. 
Meanwhile, no sound is heard; 
and an observer might be dis- 
posed to conclude that it was 
lightning without thunder— Blitz 
ohne Donner, as the Germans 
say. Among the southern moun- 
tains, however, where the thrills 
occur, there is one, called the 
Monte Generoso, on which stands 
a hotel in telegraphic commu- 
nication with the lower world. 
Thither I have telegraphed on 
various occasions, and invaria- 
bly, when the lightning was 
thrilling silently in the manner 
just described, I have been in- 
formed that a terrific thunder- 
storm was raging over Northern 
Italy. From our position here 
the peals were too far away to 
be heard. 

The region where we dwell was 
chosen by Mrs. Tyndall and my- 
self on account of its surpassing 
beauty and grandeur. I first made its acquaint- 
ance twenty-nine years ago, having previously 
become familiar with Mont Blanc and its glaciers, 
and with other glaciers, both in Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. It isin the Roman Catholic canton of 
Valais, which, notwithstanding the success of the 
Reformation in adjoining cantons, has, up to the 
present day, maintained its ancient religion. Here 
we live on the friendliest terms with both the 
priests and the people. 

Switzerland is made up of a number of can- 
tons, which are subdivided into communes, each 
possessing its own president and council, and 
making its own local laws. The communal iaws 
are, however, subject to the revision of the can- 
tonal government. I live, for instance, in the 
commune of Naters. The sale of the land on 
which our chalet stands was first agreed to by the 
vote of the assembled burghers of the commune; | 
but their vote had to be afterwards ratified by the | 
“high government” of Sion, the chief town of the ; 
canton. Naters, the name of the commune, is | 
also the name of its principal village. | 

I had the honor, this year, of being unanimously 
elected an honorary burgher of the commune. 
This confers upon me certain rights and privileges | 
not previously enjoyed. I can, if I please, pasture 
cows upon the alps—a name given by the inhabi- 
tants, not to the snow-capped mountains, but to 
the grassy slopes stretching far below the snows. 
Iam also entitled to a certain allowance of fuel 
from the pine-woods. 
chalet on the communal ground. Prizing, how- 
ever, the good-will of the people more than these 
material advantages, if I at all avail myself of 
my newly acquired rights and privileges, it will be 
to a very moderate extent. 

The well-known Bel Alp Hotel stands some two 
or three hundred feet below our cottage. The 
name ‘‘Bel” is derived from a little hamlet of huts 
planted in the midst of grassy pastures, or alps, 
about half an hour distant from the hotel. ‘The 





| immense quantities. 


Finally, I can build a | 


undergrowth, which might bear comparison with 
the beauty of the foliage that I have seen, in 
autumn, in the neighborhood of your own Boston. 
I have never forgotten the autumn splendor of 
Mr. Winthrop’s trees at Brookline. 

Sometimes, however, we depart under difficul- 
ties. Last year, for example, on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, our porters hoisted on their backs the luggage 
intended for home, and through a dense fog, with 
the snow three feet deep, and still heavily falling, 
we moved downwards. Fog on the mountains is 
terribly bewildering ; and as we descended, one of 
our men, who had 
tramped the neighbor- 
hood from his infancy, 
and had on that ac- 


DRIVING TO THE SUMMER 


count undertaken to guide us, stopped short, and 
declared that he did not know which way to pro- 
ceed. There was no danger, but the difficulty was 
considerable. A thousand feet or so lower down, 
we got entirely clear of the snow. 

Toward the end of June the flocks end herds are 
driven to the upper pastures, private ownership 
ceasing and communal rights, as to grazing, begin- 
ning at an elevation of about four thousand feet 
above the Rhone, or seven thousand feet above 
the sea. 

The peasants and their families accompany their 


living property, remaining for two or three months | for cooking and other purposes. 


in huts built expressly with a view to their annual 
inigration. Nearly the whole of them move into 
Naters for the winter; but we remain alone, amid 
the solemn silence of the hills, three weeks ora 
month after the peasants have disappeared. Their 
time of disappearance depends upon the exhaus- 
tion of the pasturage. Many of them have inter- 
mediate huts and bits of land between Naters and 
their highest dwellings, and the possessors of such 
huts descend by successive steps to the valley. 


their backs by their famishing companions. I | 
have been assured that the sheep that indulged in | 
this nutriment all died, balls of undigested wool | 
being found in their stomachs afterwards. 

Avalanches were frequent at the time here re- 
ferred to, and by them 
numbers of the sheep on 
the lower slopes were 
swept away. 

It is only those burgh- 
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PASTURES. 


ers who are comparatively well off that ascend to 
the higher grazing grounds. Even they seem to 
find the struggle for existence a hard one. Two 
or three cows and a few sheep or goats constitute, 
in fairly well-to-do cases, the burgher’s movable 
wealth, while the land privately owned is divided 
into very small parcels. 

The peasants’ huts, built, for the most part, of 
pine-logs, richly colored by the oxidizing action 
of the sun, are not always wholesome. 

The upper part of every hut is divided into two 
dwelling rooms, one for sleeping, and the other 
The single sleep- 


| ing room is often occupied by a numerous family, 


space being obtained by placing one bed above 
another, like the berths in a ship. There is no 
chimney, the smoke escaping through apertures in 
the roof. 

In our neighborhood, the roofs are usually 
formed of flags obtained from a rock capable of 
cleavage. The sleeping room is always over the 
cowshed, this position being chosen for the sake 
of warmth. Through chinks in the floor, the 





Snow falls, of course, for the most part, in 
winter; but the exact period at which it falls is not | 
to be predicted. A winter may pass with scarcely | 
any snow, while in early spring it may fall in | 
Then follows a time of ava- | 


| most. 


sleepers not only obtain warmth, but often air 
which has passed through the lungs of the ani- | 
mals underneath. The result, as regards health, | 
is not satisfactory ; the women and children suffer 
Were it not that the contaminated respira- | 


On the slope of this mountain, with the summit 
fully in view, a report resembling a pistol shot 
was heard by the party. It was the cracking of 
the snow. My friend observed the crack, and 
saw it widen. Tossing his arms in the air he 

exclaimed, ‘We are all lost!” 

The fatal rush followed in a 
moment, and my noble guide, 
with a Russian gentleman to 
whom he was roped, were dug, 
dead, out of the snow some 
days afterwards. ‘The other 
members of the party escaped. 

I will now describe to you an 

: adventure of my own with one 
s of these avalanches. Five of us, 

tied together by a rope, were de- 
scending a steep slope of ice, 
covered by a layer of snow, 
which is always a position of 
danger. Through inadvertence, 
the snow was detached, an av- 
alanche was formed, and, on it, 
all five of us were carried down 
at a furious pace. We were shot 
over crevasses, and violently 
tossed about by the inequalities 
of the surface. 

The length of the slope down 
which we rushed in this fashion 
was about a thousand feet. It 
was a very grave accident, and 
within a hair’s breadth of being 
avery calamitous one. <A small 
gold watch, which I then car- 

ried, was jerked out of my pocket, and, 
when we stopped, I found a fragment of the 
watch chain hanging around my neck. 

I made an excursion into Italy, returned after 
an absence of nearly three weeks, and, half jest- 
ingly, organized a party to go in search of the 
watch. The proverbial needle in a bundle of straw 
seemed hardly more hopeless, as an object of dis- 
covery ; still, I thought it possible that the snow 
which covered the watch might, during my absence, 
have melted away, and the watch have been 
thereby brought to the surface. 

An ascent of some hours brought us to the 
scene of our impetuous glissade, and soon after- 
wards, to our surprise and delight, the watch was 
found, on the surface of the snow. Its case must 
have fitted water-tight, for on being wound up it 
began to tick immediately. It is now in the pos- 
session of my godson. 

Falling stones constitute another serious, and 
frequently fatal dangerin the Alps. And here the 
goats, which roam about the upper slopes and 
gullies, often play a mischievous part. An inci- 
dent of this kind, witnessed by myself, once 
occurred about midway between Chamounix and 
the Montanvert. 

I was accompanied at the time by a friend and 
his son. A herd of goats were observed browsing 
|on the heights above us. Their appearance sug- 
| gested caution. Suddenly an ominous tapping 
| was heard overhead, and, looking up, I saw a 
stone in the air. Whenever it touched the ground, 
| it was deflected, so that from the direction of the 
| stone, at any moment, it was difficult to infer its 
| final direction. 

I called out to my friend, ‘‘Beware of the 
stone!’ and he, turning towards his son, repeated 
the warning. It had scarcely quitted his lips, 
when the missile plunged down upon himself. He 
fell with a shout, and I was instantly at his side. 
The stone had struck the calf of his leg, embed- 
ding one of its angles in the flesh, and inflicting a 
very ugly wound. 

By good fortune, a spring of pure water was at 





lanches, when the snow, detaching itself from the | tion of the night is neutralized by out-door life | hand; a wet compress was rapidly prepared, and 


structive energy. 

I have seen snow here in midsummer, so heavy 
that the herds had to be driven a long way down 
to get a little pasture. Three or four years ago, a 
fall of unequalled severity began on the night of | 
the 12th of September. There was a brief respite 
of sunshine, during which the peasants, had they 
been wise, might have brought down their flocks. 
But they failed to do so. Snowing recommenced, 
the sheep were caught upon the mountains, and | 
for a long time they could not be reached by their 
owners. Many of them perished. 





factory. 

Thanks to a London chemist of high repute, I| 
am provided, from time to time, with simple med- | 
icines for those requiring medical treatment, and | 
with plasters for those requiring surgeon’s aid. 
Thanks also to the physicians who visit the Bel 
Alp hotel, I am sometimes able to apply these 
remedies with specially good effect. In the absence 
of a qualified doctor I do the best I can myself. 
People come to me in considerable numbers, while 
I frequently go to them. 

I do my best to induce the people to open the 





| steep mountain sides, shoots downward with de- | during the day, the result would be still less satis- | the wound was bandaged. Then, hurrying down 


to Chamounix, which was some two thousand feet 
below us, I brought up men and means, to carry 
the patient to his hotel. Perfect quiet would have 
soon set everything right, but the premature mo- 
tion of the limb was succeeded by inflammation 
and other serious consequences. 

Slipping in perilous places is the most fruitful 
cause of Alpine disaster. It is usual for climbers 
to rope themselves together, and the English 
Alpine Club has taken every pains tou produce 


| ropes of the soundest material and the best work- 


manship. 
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The rope is tied around the waist, or is fastened | Niagara Falls had ended, my deep delight in visit- 
to a belt clasping the waist, of each climber. | ing alone the weird region of the “Whirlpool.” 


The rope is an indispensable accompaniment of | 


Alpine climbing, and no competent mountaineer | here at the end of September, and beginning of 
October. 
down upon a basin vast and grand, at the bottom 
of which stands the town of Brieg. 
the line of vision carries us to the Simplon Pass, 
and the mountains right and left of it. 
stands in a great gap of the mountains, where 
meadows and pine-clad knolls stretch, with great 
variety of contour, up to the higher Alpine pas- 
tures. 
but runs into irregular bays and estuaries, con- 
tinuous with the great Valley of the Rhone. 


will recommend its abandonment. Prudence, | 
however, is necessary in the use of it. The men 
tied together ought to be few in number. A party | 
of three or four, including the guide, or guides, 
is, in my opinion, large enough. In a numerous | 
party, there is a temptation to distribute responsi- 
bility, each individual tending to rely too much 
upon the others; while, in a small party, the mind 
of each man is more concentrated on the precau- 
tions necessary for safety. 

Besides this, we have the terrible enhancement 
of the calamity, when the slipping of a single 
individual carries a number of others to destruc- 
tion. It was a slip—by whom we know not-that 
caused the disaster on the Matterhorn which so 
profoundly stirred the public mind some years 
ago. On that occasion, one of the foremost guides 
of the Alps, and one of the best of gentleman 
climbers, lost their lives in company with two 
younger colleagues. 

The fearful disaster on the Jungfrau this year 
was, doubtless, due to the same cause. Six strong | 
climbers, all natives of Switzerland, succeeded, 
without guides, in scaling the mountain from the 
northern side. From the summit they attempted 
to descend the southern slope, the danger of 
which varies with the condition of the snow or ice. | 
I had frequently wondered that no accident had | 
ever occurred here; for, to an experienced eye, the 
possibility of fatal accident was plain enough. 

On this slope the six climbers met their doom. 
They were roped together, and probably only one 
of them slipped; but his slip involved the destruc- | 
tion of them all. A few weeks after its occurrence, | 
I inspected the scene of the disaster, saw the rocks 
down which the men had fallen, and the snow- | 
field on which their bodies were found. 

Their reaching the summit without guides proved 
them to be competent men. But they could hardly 
have accomplished the ascent without fatigue, and 
tired men sometimes shrink from the labor of 
hewing safe steps in obdurate ice. Neglect on this 
score may have been the cause of the accident. 
But this is mere surmise, the only thing certain 
being the mournful fact that, on the Jungfrau | 
this year, six men in the very prime of life, went 
simultaneously to destruction. 

On the fine October morning when these lines 
are written, we find ourselves surrounded every- 
where by glittering snow. The riven glacier and 
its flanking mountains are dazzling in their white- 
ness. After a period of superb weather, streaks 
and wisps of boding cloud made their appearance 
a few days ago. 
and finally discharged themselves in a heavy fall 
of snow. 


But the sunshine rapidly recovered its ascenden- | roof of the great cathedral of Milan. 
cy, and the peasants, who had already descended | The air over the plains of Lombardy 
some distance with their cows and sheep, hoped | Was then as pure and transparent as it 
that two days of such warmth would again clear | is here to-day. 


their pastures. 


They were deceived, for through the whole of | 00 the occasion to which I refer, a light 
yesterday the snow fell steadily and almost con- | Wind blew towards them. 


stantly. 
wood, on mules’ backs, from the pine woods 
nearly one thousand feet below us. This morning, 
however, I opened the glass door of our little 
sitting-room, which faces south, and stepped out 
upon our terrace. 

The scene was unspeakably grand. To the right 
rose the peak of the Weisshorn, the most perfect 
embodiment of Alpine majesty, purity, and grace. 
Next came the noble Mischabelhérner surmounted 
by “the Dom.” Right opposite rose the Fletschorn, 
a rugged, honest-looking mass, of true mountain 
mould; while to the left of Napoleon’s road over 
the Simplon Pass, stretched the snow-ridge of the 
Monte Leone, which, no doubt, derives its name 
from its resemblance to a couchant lion. Soft, 
gleaming clouds wrapped themselves at times 
grandly round the mountains, revealing and con- 
cealing, as they shifted, melted, or were re-created, 
the snow-capped peaks. 

About one thousand five hundred feet below us 
the white covering came to an end, while, beyond 
this, sunny green pastures descended to the Valley 
of the Rhone. From the chimneys of our cottage, 
a light wind carried the smoke in a southwesterly 





They spread, became denser, | 


It interrupted the transport of our fire- | 


and estuaries, are frequently filled by a cloud, the 
surface of which seems, at times, as level as the 
unruffled surface of the ocean. 
it gleamed in the light of a brilliant moon. Above | 
the shining sea, rose the solemn mountains over- 
arched by the cloudless sky. 


pursue any further the description of the scene. 


mentioned, a firmament of undimmed azure shuts 
out the view into stellar space. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| bardy were underneath to warm it, 





| ocean. 


direction; the clouds just referred to, being, there- 


fore, to leeward, and not in ‘‘the wind’s eye,” did 
not portend bad weather. 
To the north, the peaks grouped themselves 


round the massive Aletschhorn, the second in | 


height among these Oberland Mountains. Over the 
Aletschhorn the sky was clear, which is one of the 
surest signs of fine weather. On a morning as 
fair and exhilarating as the present one, but earlier 
in the year, Mrs. Tyndall and I, from the top of 
the Aletschhorn—a height of fourteen thousand 
feet—once looked down upon the summit of the 
Jungfrau. 

The general aspects of the Alpine atmosphere, 
and, more especially, the forms and distribution 
of the clouds, are very different in autumn from 
what they are in early summer. The grandest 


effects of our mountains are, indeed, displayed | 


when no tourist is here to look at them. To us, 
who remain, this is not altogether a disadvantage ; 
for, like the poet’s “rapture on a lonely shore,” 
there is rapture, for the lover of nature, in the 
lonely mountains, and, as said by your own noble 


Emerson, ‘‘a radiance of wisdom in the pine | where it forms what De Saussure called ‘‘a glacier | probably have had himself carried to the glacier | 
of the first order.” Such a glacier resembles a | rather than remain behind. To a person dying of | 


woods.” 


I well remember, after the tourist season at! river with its tributaries, 


| on the other hand, come charged with the vapor | 





We may go further and affirm, with a distin- 
guished writer on this subject, that ‘“‘between a 
glacier and a river there is a resemblance so com- 
plete, that it would be impossible to find, in the | 
latter, a peculiarity of motion which does not exist 
in the former.” 

It has been proved that, owing to the friction of 
its sides, which holds the ice back, the motion of 
a glacier is swiftest at its centre; that, because of 
the friction against its bed, the surface of a glacier 
moves more rapidly than its bottom; that, when 
the valley through which the glacier moves is not 
straight, but curved, the point of swiftest motion 
is shifted from its centre towards the concave side | 
of the valley. All these facts hold equally good 
for a river. 

Wide glaciers, moreover, are sometimes forced 
through narrow gorges, after which they widen 
again. Atsome distance below the spot where I 
now write, is the gorge of the Massa, through | 
which, in former ages, the great Aletsch glacier 
was forced to pass, widening afterwards, and over- 
spreading a large tract of country in its descent to 
the valley of the Rhone. 

It is easy to understand that, with a substance 
like glacier ice, when some parts of it are held 
back by friction while other parts, not so restrained, 
tend to move forward, tensions must occur which 





One striking feature invariably reveals itself 
From the terrace of our cottage we look 
Over Brieg, 


Naters 


The basin has no regularly rounded rim, 


At the period referred to, valley, basin, bays, 








A night or two 
ago, I looked down upon such a sea of cloud, as 


Here your young | 
imaginations must aid me, for my pen fails to 


As I write, on a day subsequent to that already 


No trace of cloud 







is visible; and will break up 
yet the sub- the ice, forming 
|stance from clefts or fissures, 
which clouds to relieve the 
are made is, at strains. The 


this moment, crevasses of glac- 
|mixed  copi- iers are thus pro- 
ously with the duced. 
transparent And here we 
air. That sub- have another 
stance is the conspicuous dan- 


vapor of wa- 
ter; and I take 
this beautiful 
day as an illus- 
tration, to im- 
press upon you 
the fact that 
water-vapor is 


ger of the Alps. 
Crevasses have 
been the graves 
of many a gal- 
lant mountain- 
eer. They are 
especially dan- 
gerous when con- 


| not a thing that cealed by roofs 
can be seen in of snow, which 
the air. Were is frequently the 
the atmos- case in the high- 
phere above . er portions of the 
| and around me r a glacier. 
ae 









at the present 
moment suddenly 


Of this danger 
my own exper- 





chilled, visible clouds ience furnishes 
would be formed by examples not 
the precipitation of to be forgotten. 
vapor now invisible. Passing them 
Some years ago, I stood upon the by, I may 
mention that, 
during the 
present year, 
From the cathedral an esteemed 
roof the snowy Alps are to be seen; and, English  cler- | 


lost upon an 
easy glacier of 
the Engadine, 
through the 


When this air, so pure and transpar- 
ent as long as the sunny plains of Lom- 


reached the cold Alps, and was tilted 


up their sides, the aqueous vapor it con- snow bridge 
tained was precipitated into clouds of over which he 
scowling blackness. was passing. 

If you pour cold water into a tumbler on a The crevasse 


fine, summer day, a dimness will be immedi- 
ately produced by the conversion into water, on 
the outside surface of the glass, of the aqueous 
vapor of the surrounding air. Pushing the ex- 
periment still further, you may fill a suitable ves- 
sel with a mixture of ice and salt, which is colder verse with a 
than the coldest water. On the hottest day in | companion above, and to make the tapping of his 
summer, a thick fur of hoar frost is thus readily | ice-axe heard. He did not, as far as 1 know, com- 
produced on the chilled surface of the vessel. | plain of being hurt, but desired his companion to 

The quantity of vapor which the atmosphere hasten to procure a rope. The distance to be 
contains, varies from day to day. In England, | passed over, however, before the rope and the 
northeasterly winds bring us dry air, because the | necessary help could be obtained, was consider- 
wind, before reaching us, has passed over vast | able; and when rope and help arrived, the clergy- 
distances of dry ground. Southwesterly winds, | man was dead. 

A discussion followed in the newspapers as to 
the amount of blame to be assigned to the gentle- 
Such winds, in England, produce the | man who went for the rope. It was said by one 
heaviest rains. | writer that he ought to have tied his clothes 

And now we approach a question of very great | together, and, by their aid, to have drawn up his 
interest. | friend. The reader of Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s 
last remarkable volume will remember that Mr. 


into which he 
fell could not 


deep, as he was 
able to con- 


contracted during their passage over vast tracts of | 


The condensed vapor which reaches the | 
| lowlands as rain, falls usually upon the summits 
as snow. To a resident among the Alps, it is 
interesting to observe, the morning after a night’s 
heavy rain, a limit sharply drawn, at the same 
level along the sides of the mountains, above 
which they are covered with snow, while below it 
no snow is to be seen. This limit marks the pas- 
sage from snow to rain. 
| To the mountain snow all the glaciers of the 
Alps owe their existence. By ordinary mechani- 
cal pressure snow can be converted into solid ice; 
and, partly by its own pressure, partly by the 
| freezing of infiltrated water, the snow of the moun- 
| tains is converted into the ice of the glaciers. 
The great glaciers, such as the one now below 
| me, have all large gathering grounds, great basins 
or branches, where the snow collects and becomes | on the ground, that, having found rescuers, the gen- 
gradually compacted to ice. Partly by the yield-| tleman failed to accompany them back to the 
| ing of its own mass, and partly by sliding over its | glacier. He pleaded exhaustion, and it is a valid 
| bed, this ice moves downwards into a trunk valley, | plea. With wider knowledge, however, he would 


tion by a device of this kind. 


himself, we rescued a fellow-traveller. 


man above, and an extremely expert ice-man 
below to effect a rescue from a crevasse of any 


iment. 





cold, time is everything; and time was probably 





gyman was_ 


yielding of a) 


have been) 


Oliphant was once lifted from a dangerous posi- 


I never lifted a man out of a crevasse by a rope 
of clothes, but the lost guide to whom I have 
already referred, and myself, were once let down by 
such a rope into a crevasse, from which, by means 
of a real rope, which had been entombed with 
Even with 
the best of ropes, it would require a very strong 


great depth; so that I think but little blame was 
incurred by the omission of the clothes-rope exper- 


If censure be at all merited, it must, I think, be 











ar crevasse 
in which the unhappy traveller was entombed. 

Taking its whole tenor into account, the title of 
this article, instead of being ‘Life in the Alps,” 
might, perhaps, with more appropriateness, have 
been ‘‘Life and Death in the Alps.” 


—+or 


UP THE GLEN. 


Up. the glen there is sylvan laughter, 
inkle of water and trill of song; 
There, in the hush that follows after, 
Dewdrops glisten and moonbeams throng; 
Oh, there is weird, wild beauty then,— 
Up the glen. 
—Avis Grey, 
—@>—_____ 


For the Companion. 


ROBBED BY ARABS. 


Dictionaries tell us that the Arabs are the people 
of Arabia, but this definition, like many others, is 
somewhat misleading. Arabia is the great south- 
western peninsula of Asia with a length from north 
to south of about one thousand five hundred miles, 
and an average breadth of eight hundred miles; its 
area would thus be about one million two hundred 
thousand square miles. 

But the Arabs, as we understand them to-day, are 
spread over a much greater part of the earth than 
this. They occupy an immense territory in northern 
Africa, and have spread into portions of Asia outside 
the limits embraced in the geographical definition of 
Arabia. 

They are divided into numerous tribes and organ- 
izations, which it is not our purpose to describe in 
this article; in a general way their characteristics 
are pretty nearly the same; as the Arabs everywhere 
are bold, revengeful, intolerant and cruel, unless 
their natural tendencies are restrained by surround- 
ing circumstances. With them, might is generally 
right; they are taught by their religion, that it is no 
sin to deceive or plunder those who do not follow the 
faith that was given by Mohammed, while those who 
die in battle for their belief have all their sins par- 
doned at once, and are carried straight to Paradise. 
Such a religion is pretty certain to develop all the 
baser passions of human nature. 

Certain principles of honor are scrupulously main- 
| tained by the Arabs, but they are not very deep- 
seated. Thus a guest in an Arab tent must be pro- 

tected at all hazards, and if a man has once tasted 
' salt at the door of an Arab household, he is perfectly 
safe, so long as he remains there. But the host who 
_ will fight to the last, in behalf of the sacred rites of 
hospitality, will have no scruple at robbing, or, per- 
haps, murdering his guest if he meets him the next 
day on the road, or can come upon him after the term 

| Of hospitality has ceased. 
Honor forbids him to take part ina plot for robbing 
| the traveller who is under his protection, but does 
not require him to interfere with others who may do 
so. He has even been known to receive part of the 
| proceeds of a robbery of this sort, and console him- 
self with the reflection that heaven has thus sought 
to compensate him for his trouble and expense, in 
making the stranger happy while under his protec- 
tion. 

Unless provoked by opposition or in actual battle, 
the Arab is generally averse to shedding blood, but 
| when his anger is roused, he fights to the last, and is 
well entitled to be numbered among “the bravest of 
the brave.” In all their conflicts with European 
armies, the Arabs have shown the most admirable 
fighting qualities, and in the instances where they 
have been properly drilled and disciplined, they make 
excellent soldiers. One has only to read of the 
attack upon the British squares at Abu-Klea and 
Gakdul Wells in Egypt a few years ago, to learn of 
what bravery the Arabs are capable. 

In British India the best part of the native army is 
composed of soldiers of Moslem faith; to their credit 
be it said, most of the Moslems remained loyal to the 
British Government during the Sepoy Rebellion of 
1857, and materially aided in restoring order. 

In the winter of 1875, I was in northern Africa. 
Having spent a few weeks in the cities along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, I thought it would be 
interesting to penetrate into the interior, and, after 
due deliberation, planned a journey to the Great 
Desert of Sahara. 

For this purpose I proceeded from Algiers to Con- 
stantine, a curiously built city many hundred years 
old, and having a population of Arabs, French, Jews, 
and other races and tribes of men, including some of 

| the descendants of the Romans who conquered the 
| country before the beginning of the Christian era. 
A bridge over a deep ravine at Constantine consists 
| of a French superstructure resting on Roman arches, 
which are as firmly set on their foundations as when 
they were first built. 

On three sides the ravine varies from three hundred 
to a thousand feet in depth, and was an admirable 
protection in the days before the invention of fire- 
arms. But this ravine has nothing to do with the 
adventure I am about to describe. 

From Constantine, a friend and myself journeyed 
| southward in a French diligence, till we passed 
through the chain of mountains that separate the 
coast region from the desert. As we rose over a 
ridge, the great plain of the desert stretched before 
us, the very picture of the ocean; in fact, the resem- 
blance is so close, that when the first expedition of 
the French army crossed this ridge, the soldiers 
shouted, “Za mer! La mer!” under the impression 
that they had reached the sea. 

On the far edge of this miniature Atlantic, we 
could see a green island, the oasis of Biskra, and 
there we left the diligence, since Biskra was practi- 
cally the end of the wagon road. 

From there we hired camels, and directed our 
course towards Tuggurt and Ghadames, accompany- 
ing a small caravan of merchants who were bound in 
that direction. 

We were told that the road was dangerous on 
account of roving bands of Arabs, but were assured 
that if we offered no resistance, we should not be 
seriously liable to bodily harm. 

“Don’t fire a shot unless one is first fired at you,” 
was the advice given tous at Constantine and Biskra, 
“and contine your opposition to the exactions of the 
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Arabs to words alone, leave your euntin letters of 
credit, and everything else of value behind you, and 


take only money enough for your travelling expenses. | 


You need not even take any money, as you can 
arrange with a merchant at Biskra to be responsible 
to the caravan for all your outlays, and you can pay 
for your camels on your return.” 

We acted on this advice. 
with a banker at Constantine, and arranged the credit 
as proposed. Between us we carried only one watch, 
a cheap one costing about five dollars, but a fairly 
good timekeeper; after our return, I bought my 


friend’s share of the watch, as I wanted to retain the | 


article as a souvenir of the adventure through which 


it passed. I have it yet, and would not part with it 


for several times its cost. 


We travelled by day, and rested at night; the night | 


march was prolonged until long after dusk, to make 
up for the time spent in the noon halt, which was 
generally along one. To be jolted on the back of a 
camel, is not the most agreeable mode of travel in 
the world, but we had both experienced it in Egypt, 
and consequently didn’t mind it much after 
the first day or so. The first day of a camel 
ride is very fatiguing; on the following 
morning the novice is hardly able to stand, 
and feels that his backbone has been con- 
verted into glass, so that he 
fears to bend lest he should 
break in two. 

One night we went into camp 
only a day’s journey from Tug- 
gurt, and were congratuleting 
ourselves that one section of our 
journey was nearly accom- 
plished without accident. 
Early the next morning we 
were roused by a commotion 
in the camp, and just as we 
were rubbing our eyes in- 
to a condition of open- 
ness, our servant, a 
Kabyle youth, who spoke 
French in addition to the 
native tongue, and, there- 
fore, acted as our inter- 
preter rushed into 
our tent with the an- 
nouncement that a 
band of hostile Arabs 
was close at hand! 
Our eyes did not need 
any more rubbing to 
open them after that. 

We tumbled into our clothes, and, as we were doing 
80, I took our brass-cased watch and my pocket-knife, 
and thrust them out of sightinthe ground. We had 
just got outside the tent, when the foremost of the 
robbers reached the camp. No one offered any re- 
sistance, and though the Arabs brandished their | 
spears, they did not show an inclination to hurt any- 
body as long as they were not forcibly resisted. 

Those who first reached the camp were on horse- 


back, and were closely followed by others mounted | 


on camels, who halted a short distance away, while 
the horsemen came among us, and were speedily en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with the mer- 
chants to whom the caravan belonged. 

The parleying lasted, perhaps, a quarter of an 
hour, and, during that time, my friend and myself 
did nothing, for the very good reason, there was 
nothing for us to do. Although we did not under- 
stand what was said, we could readily perceive that 


a part of the conversation concerned us, as the rob- | 


bers frequently turned their eyes, or pointed in our 
direction. 

At the end of some fifteen minutes, Abdullah, our 
servant and interpreter, said it had been arranged 
that the caravan should pay a tribute of a certain 
amount of goods, on condition of not being further 
molested. We told him to tell the merchants that we 
would be responsible for our share of the blackmail, 
and rejoiced that we were let off so easily. 


But we were very soon informed that the bargain | 


did not include us, and quite likely the robbers would | 
carry us away as prisoners. 

Half-a-dozen of the scoundrels surrounded us. 
Three of them dismounted from their horses, and | 
took a careful survey of our faces, and general ap- 
pearance from very close quarters. 

At their direction, Abdullah acting as nag 
we emptied our pockets for their benefit, but t 
total sum obtained was less than five dollars in pa 
Abdullah told them we were Ferengee (European) | 
pilgrims, who had come from Egypt to Algeria in 
search of knowledge, and certainly our condition 
sustained his assertion about our poverty. Our hand- | 
kerchiefs, two boxes of wax matches, my note-book, 
an assortment of toothpicks, and a pocket pin-cushion 
formed the aggregate of the spoils they obtained 
from us in addition to the money just mentioned. 

They discussed the advisability of carrying us 
away as prisoners, and speedly decided against it, 
but concluded they would take our clothes. 

Here was a dilemma, as it would be very awkward 
to be stripped of our garments, so far from clothing 
stores or European tailor. We protested, but the 
fellows were peremptory in their demands, and told 
us to undress in a hurry, as they had no time to 
waste in words. 

It suddenly occurred to me, that we might retain 
our habiliments by a little negotiation, and I told 
Abdullah to whisper to one of the merchants to pay 
the Arabs whatever they considered the value of our 
clothing, and we would make it all right with him 
afterwards. 

The merchant managed the business very adroitly, 
pleading that we were poor pilgrims for whom he had 
taken a great liking, and out of compassion for us, 
he would pay the value of the articles we needed so 
much to retain. He thus succeeded in settling the 
whole matter at a very reasonable figure, about ten 
dollars for each of us. If he had given the least hint 
of the real state of the case, the demands would 
have been ten or twenty times as much. 

The stipulated amount was paid in goods along 
with the blackmail, previously agreed upon for the 
caravan, and then our captors departed. Happily for 
me, my note-book was flung on the ground, as of no 
value, but the other things from our pockets were 
retained. 


We dug up the watch and pocket-knife, and on the 


We left our valuables | 
























whole seveiiabel that our little adventure was worth 
all it had cost. ‘‘All’s well that ends well.” 
The merchant who so skilfully saved our wardrobe, 
received a satisfactory present in recognition of his 
services, and afterwards we had many a laugh over 
the incident which terminated so happily, but might 
| have been a very unpleasant one. 


| THomAsS W. KNox. 
—___ +o - ——— 

| 

| 


Fer the Companion. 
HOME-MADE MOSQUITO CANOPY. 


Materials required are thirteen yards of sixty-inch 
| wide netting, and a child’s rolling hoop. The hoop 
used should be about fifty-eight inches in circumfer- 
| ence for the dimensions given below, but the size 
| may be larger or smaller according to fancy. 
| Cut two pieces across the width of the netting, 
making each piece twenty-seven inches deep. If the 
| hoop is larger than the size given above, this strip of 
netting must be increased in length accord- 
ing to the size of the hoop. 

Next hem the strip on each edge, and sew 
one of the edges around the hoop, which 
should first be covered with muslin, by wind- 
ing strips about two inches wide 
around it, to prevent the wood show- 
ing through the netting. 

Gather the other edge of the net- 
ting up tight, and fasten securely. 
In the centre of the gathers sew a 
loop of tape with a strong double 
thread, sothere will be no dan- 
ger of the loop coming off. 

Now divide the remaining net- 
ting into five breadths of equal 
length. Sew all the breadths 
together as in making a skirt. 
Then make a hem three in- 
ches wide at the top, and one 
an inch wide at the bottom. 

To sew this netting on the 
hoop, divide it at the wide 
hem into halves, then into 
quarters, in order to make 
the fulness even all around 
the hoop; mark the four 
places, and next mark on the 
hoop the four equal divisions 
of its circumference. 

These are readily found by 
first measuring the circum- 

ference of the hoop with a tape or string, and 
| marking the distance, so that the tape will be exactly 

as many inches long, as the hoop is in circumference. 
| Divide the tape into four equal parts by folding it, 
| and again place it around the hoop, and mark off the 
quarters on the hoop. 

It is easy now to attach the points of measurement 
of netting and hoop together, and to pleat up the 
fulness from point to point, sewing it on neatly with 
a strong, coarse thread. 

Fasten a strong hook in the ceiling at the point 
from which the canopy is to hang; slip the loop of 
tape on the hook, and the canopy will hang down 
ready for use as in the illustration. 

By following these directions a good, serviceable 
| canopy can be had at much less expense than if pur- 
| chased at a store. 
| If, in time, the netting becomes soiled, rip it off the 
| hoop, and also rip out the gathers at the top, then the 
two pieces can be easily laundered, and again fast- 
ened on the hoop. 

The dimensions here given will make a canopy for 
an ordinary-sized bed. If the bed be of extra size, 
add another breadth to the fulness of the length of 
| the netting, so that it may fall easily down around 
| the outside of the bedstead. 














For all purposes of a pain reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
| 








'F\HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson. . Y. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN N TILDEN. M. D., M. A., Principal. 


\ HILL (ILL.) BOYS’ ACADEMY. 
Sugesser equipments, care and instruction. 
| Opens eptember 10, 1888, Address THE PRINCIPAL. 


| FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 45th 


For Catalogues 
apply to Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., Principal. 


| BROOKE HALL FEMALE SEMINARY, 


UNTY, 
| Offers especialy’ wenn advantages vac ne nt begins 
September 19th. M. L. EA STMAN, | Principal. 


CLAVERACK N. Y.) COLLEGE CON- 
ERVATORY of Music 
and Art. Courses in Piano and Vocal culture, Pipe 
and Reed*Organ.: Orchestral Instruments, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. re wy, and Sculpture. 
Send for Catalogue. A. H ACK, President. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, oy 


On the Mt. ety oke plan. Healthy one oe geut 

location. The 34th annual session oun oO 4 
September 5, 1888. Bo ard and tuition, $170.00. 
catalogues, apply to Miss LEILA 8S. MCKEE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Siisite;dtanmiscion 


to the Salem Normal School—ladies only—will be ex- 
amined on Tpesteg, September 4th. Tuition and text- 
books free. Pecuniary aid given to needy pupils. For 
further eomnatien apply to Daniel B.Hagar, Principal. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
offers superior advantages in College, p heres and 
Preparatory Courses of siudy $ also in Music and Art. 
Heated by steam, and furnished with an elevator. 
Charges are unusually moderate, Send for Copmhonne 
to PrRES’T A. W. COWLES, LL. D., Elmira, N. Y. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


ACK-ON-THE-HU - ¥. 

Preparatory for Males; Sane —} Cahier Special 
ing for peskuerd i papas. Year opens Sept. lith. 
Catalogues of W NISTER, ret M., Principal. 

ALBION SENT 

COLLEGE YEAR BOOK ?it. 
Full of information. Discussion of great problems. 
Institution in front rank of colleges. In = work a 
decided departure from old methods. _ on free. 

Pestess of Year Book, four cen 
L. R. FISKE, President, ‘Albion, Mich. 


WORCESTER {cADEMY,, Woucusren, 


MASS.; 54th year. ~~ 8 

admirable; grounds extensive; apparatus ample; tea 

ers ex erienced; thorough preparation for college ond 

—— fic schools. Certificate of D. W. Abercrombie, A.M., 
admits to Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Madison 

University, Wellesley and to Amherst in the classics. 





















































HUTCHINSON’S 


‘BEST MADE GLOVES. 


For driving or street wear, made with care from 
selected Calf, Kid, Dog-skin and Cheverette, and war- 
ranted. Those wishing serviceable Gloves can save 
money by buying from the manufacturer. Send stamp 
for book with description. Establisied 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


Do You Know It? 


perfect a cure, * must remove the cause, 
WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anp 
SODA supplies the system with Oxydizable Phos. 
phorus, the deficiency of which is the proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs. Bronchitis, Weak 
| Lungs, Night Sweats, and all Throat on ae oes 
| an unequalled remedy. Sold by Druggists, | 

‘or Cir. 





bottle. Recommended by Physicians. ae 
—, WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 162 
tree’ ode 








Mrs. ‘Dart’s wlll 
President Cleveland’s Prize for the three best 
babies at the Aurora Fair, in 1887, was given 
pe these triplets, Mollie, Ida, and Ray, children 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that ‘ Improved Lotta” 
is stumped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, poet, paid, by mail. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass. | 
At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


CLUB THE BEST AND Most ECONOMICAL Foon. 
150 Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 
D e WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, all 


We have madea specialty ay, = 1877 of giving as Pre- 
" Used U p i 
J 


miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 

and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
‘Tired Out,” ‘* No Energy,’ and simi- 
lar expressions, whenever heard, indi- 


Gold-Band Sets lverware &c. Teas of all kinds | 

from 30 cts. to 75 hy pe r pound, We doave ry large Tea 
cate a lack of vital.force, which, if not 
remedied in time, may lead to com- 


and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 

CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 

Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA | 
plete physical and nervous prostration. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine to vitalize the blood, build up the 


SETS with $10 orders. ‘bec SORATED TEA SETS with $11 | 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
tissues, and make the weak strong. 
‘* For nearly three months I was con- 


DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders. and a HOST | | 
fined to the house. One of the most 


of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do | 

Se. largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
celebrated pms sicians of Philadelphia 
failed to discover the cause of my 


tal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
ries and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 

trouble or afford relief. I continued in 
a bad way until about a month ago 


Cash Prices for our Premiums. at less than Whole- 
when I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


sale Prices. E ey 

80! Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
rilla. It acted like a charm. I have 
gained flesh and strength and feel ever 


/ 
NESTLE’S 
so much better. Shall continue using 
the Sarsaparilla until completely cured.” 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 
—John V. Craven, Salem, N. J 


FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 3 aven, Salem, 3 


Requires No Milk in Its Preparation, and 
is Very Effective in the Prevention admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 


of Cholera-Infantum. 
“Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the practice of Medicine,” | work every time.’’ — E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Vol. VIL., the standard authority, says: **In cases of 
Be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


to be recommended.” Because the intestinal 
disorders to which infants are so subject are provided 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


for by apy = the nourishing properties of 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


rs. A. K. Dart, Hamburg zh, N.Y. She writes : 
m I consider it very largely due to Lactated Food 
that they are now so well.” 
Cabinet photo. of these triplets sent free to the mother 
of any baby born this year. 


Lactated Food 


Is the best Food for bottle-fed babies. It keeps 
them well, and is better than medicine 
when they are sick. 




























TRADE 
UV 





cow’s milk in a digestible form. “Cow’s milk produces 
a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, which the imma- 
ture gastric juice is utterly unable to dispose of.” 

This is one of several reasons why infant foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in 
hot weather. Pamphlet by Prof. Lebert and sample 
sent on application. 

THOS. LEEMING & Co., Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 











OF AMERICA. 


Many of you are old readers of the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,” and 
remember how that great authority upon useful articles has recommended 
repeatedly the worth and utility of the Waterbury Watch. This is 
an age of improvements. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH HAS KEPT PACE WITH THE AGE. 


Those among you who do not possess one are at constant disadvantage. 
You cannot be punctual without a watch. Go to the nearest RETAIL 
WATCH DEALER and invest $2.50 in a WATERBURY WATCH. 


















HIRES? IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
world. TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 
free of expense. 
A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Farry LAnp,” 
will be mailed /ree to any one sending their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


JULY 26, 1888. 
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TWO TUNES. 


Gen. H. K. Oliver, the composer of “ Federal | 
Street,” “Merton,” and several other acceptable 
hymn-tunes, was choir leader and organist of a 
church in Salem, Mass., for twenty years. Both of 
these tunes sung themselves, unbidden, to him. 
“Olden-Tune Music” tells the story of their birth. 
General Oliver’s mother was a singer, and he, besides 
learning to sing, had become familiar with half-a- 
dozen instruments, including the flute and organ. 
One afternoon, in his thirty-first year, he laid down 
Theodore Hook’s novel, “Passion and Principle.” It 
was an affecting story, and while he was thinking of 
its sad ending, there came into his mind the last verse 
of Mrs. Steele’s hymn, 

“So fades the lovely, blooming flower.” 


With the words came a melody. He sat down ata | 
pianoforte, harmonized the me lody, and having writ- 
ten out the tune laid it away ina drawer. | bes 

Ten years later Dr. Lowell Mason was teaching | 
music in Salem. Among his pupils was Mr. Oliver. 
Near the close of the course, the doctor asked if any | 

upil had ever attempted composition, and said that 
SS would be happy to examine whatever any of them 
had written. Mr. Oliver handed a copy of his tune 
to Dr. Mason, who was so much pleased, that he asked 
permission to use it in his forthcoming book, called 
**Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Music.’ 

The composer consented, and was asked to give a 
name to the tune. He thought at first of his wife’s 
name, ‘‘Sally,” but that would hardly do. Then he 
decided to call it after the name of Federal Street in 
Salem, where stood the house in which his wife was 
reared, wooed and married, and from which, years 
afterward, she was buried to the music of the tune. 

Early one Sunday morning, the pastor of the North 
Church, Salem, Dr. John Brazer, sent the hymns for 
the day, as usual, to his choir leader. Mr. Oliver 
selected tunes for ‘all the hymns, but the sixth, which 
was to close the afternoon service, Doddridge’ 8 
hymn, “Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell!” 

All through the day, and until the pastor was well 
into his sermon, the chorister tried to recall a suita- 
ble tune for that ——— hymn. As he was thinking 
the words over, a melody floated into his mind. 

He took pencil and paper and wrote it down; then 
he added the parts in score for his own use, and gave 
to each singer his oe on a slip. The new tune, 
‘“‘Merton,” pleased all the hearers. 

Doctor Whaeer met his chorister the next day, and 
asked about the new tune, saying that he d id not 
remember of having heard it before. 

“I never did myself,” replied the composer, and 
then he confessed how and when he had written it. 

“Have I not a right to complain,” said Doctor 
Brazer, “that you,a member of my church, a teacher 
in m ‘Sunday school, and the leader of my choir, 
should have set such a bad example to the singers, 
to write music instead of listening to my preach- 
ng?” 

“Yes, I have done evil, looking at it from that 
point of view,” replied General Oliver, “but the 
thought came suddenly, and had I not pencilled it 


down, it would have been lost; but now being secured | “, 
} 


it may do good. 

“But, doctor, if while the choir were leading the 
worship of the ‘church, a thought should occur to you, 
would you not pencil it down, that the congregation 
might ion the benefit of it? 

“Oh \, yes, I have done that many times, with good | 
effect.” 

“Don’t you think it wrong for the minister of the 
parish, seated in sight of all, to be seen scribbling 
marginal notes, while the choir is singing? Why, 
doctor, whose notesare the more sinful—yours on the 
margin, or mine of the score?” 


+o 
POOR MR. PUNCH. 


Mr. Quekett, a London clergyman who did an in- 
calculable amount of good among the city poor, once 
adopted an ingenious device for the reformation of 
certain naughty children belonging to his school. He 
had found out that they were in the habit of keeping 
back some of the pence given them at home for their 
tuition, and one day when he gave them an enter- 
tainment in his garden, arranged a lecture by “Punch 
and Judy.” Taking aside the man who conducted 
the performance, he gave him the names of the cul- 
prits, and asked him to give them a severe lesson. 
The performance took place in the usua] manner, but, 
at its close, Mr. Punch said: 


“Now there are a few of you boys I want to speak 
to. I want James Brown! 

“James Brown, Punch wants you!” shouted the | 
crowd, and at last he was brought up, and made to 
stand before Mr. Punch. 

“Put him here,” cried Punch, with a wave of his 
pole. “Now fetch Thomas Stringer.” 

Thus were summoned the twelve boys who had 
been guilty of ym | back school pence. Mr. Punch 
then made the following ~% while the poor little 
fellows trembled in every li 

“My dear boys, you belong to a party of children 
who keep back the pennies your mothers give you to 
pay for being taught at school. Now, James Brown, 

know your father and mother. Suppose I tell them 
of the serious position you are in!” 

So the lecture went on, and the twelve little thieves 
were so wrought upon, that their bad habit was | 
cured. But Punch, the reformer, was not so tel 
nate. 

A few days afterwards, he chanced to meet Mr. | 
Quekett, and said, “Ah, sir, it was avery bad day’s | 
work I did, coming into your garden. I can’t get an| 
audience to listen to me down in this part. As soon 
as they see me, the children cry out, ‘Come away! 
Cc ome away! he’s got the Punch that knows all about 
us,’ and the consequence is I can get no custom.’ 

So it seems that some devices are too clever to be 
practicable. 


+r 
CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS. 


All the world over the amusements of the children 
follow in miniature the employments of their elders. 
From the time Achilles selected the sword toon | 
among the toys which the peddler brought to his 
uncle’s house, it has been understood that even young 
children show a native taste in the choice of their 
playthings. Lieutenant Hooper, writing of the peo- 
ple on the east coast of Siberia, says: 


Few countries are there where dolls are not a great 
resource; the Tuski children have theirs; make and 
clothe them with the minutest attention to de tails; 
every article of dress is provided, and every thing 
put on and off in the proper manner. 

The boys have miniature sledges, boats, and bows 
and arrows; the girls their dolls, and also embroid- 


ery, which they early begin to practise as a pastime, 
aud soon become expert in. 


| and strengthens the system. Price, $1. 


_ 


T 





Do not experiment with unheard of and untried | 
medicines, but be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
——_>—_ 

Dr. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY, Rondout, N. Y., 
removes all humors from the blood, tones, invigorates 
(Ado, | 























TO 85 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE, 
| Ve fe Aa ice to Dy mpaption, | being a cindy 
of the dise: 
= ull Some, Foot-Lathes, Tools 
Novelty Tool Co., 175 Elm S8t., Cincinnati, O. Oo. 
* Lawns, Verandas an 
MANUFACTURING CO., JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


3: Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
TER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
se, by - = tual sufferer. Free to any 
address. JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
J OOLS and Supplies for Amateurs and 
Machinists. CATALOGUE FREE. 
vor BOWEN SELF-ACTING SWING, 
For Par 
For description and prices, address JACKSO VILLE 
BICYCLES vayscent 
PAYMENTS, 





with no extra charge. 30 styles, from $8 up. 
Also large second-hand list. ‘Sena for cata. 
GEO. W. Rouse & SON, 8H St., Peoria, Ill. 


BELKNAP’S (A72UF WATER MOTOR 


is the Best and Cusepest in existence. Send for circu- 
lars and price-list. Agents Wanted. GEO. W. BROWN, 
General Agent, 10 Ni k Street, Portland, Maine. 


CORSETS 7 


Boned with Featherbone 
pore, stable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
ver made, Ask your dealer for them. 











BOOKKEEPING, pendence, Com 
spondence, Com’1l 
Law, Com’i Arith- 


GASKELL'S 





COMPENDIUM. | 


New edition, enlarged, a, 
SPECI OFFER. Send #1, and will! send 

besides Compendium, the Penman’s 

Gazette for three months, and S handsome Certificate 

of Membership in Gaskell’s Literary Union, which 

entitles members to purchase books at greatly reduced 
2s. Address THE G. A. GASKELL ( Co., Ch cago, lil. 


IN THE SWIM ! 


| Send us 25, 35, 40 or 50 cents 








ane ne peta a alrof ¢ A. SUPERIOR 
: RUNKS. Fine 
=| material, Sent = in U.S8., on re- 


ceipt of price. Postage stampstaken. 
give size around waist in inches. A. G. 
NG BROS., 108 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


‘FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 


HOPE © the use of WILBOR’S 
Fates of PuRE Cop- 


LIVER OIL with PHOSPHATES. mild and 

reeable in taste. Send for Illustrated 
Circular, FREE. Dr. A. B. WILBOR, 
CHEMIST, _ Boston, Mass. 


VOLUNTEER — 
COLUMBIA. 


E BEST $100 BICYCLE 


in Lo rderin 
PALDIN 








tes, 











s ON THE MARKET. 

Va All the essentials of a high- 
al MANUPF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
7 ; M 7 To introduce our publication 
we will send TEN BOOKS 

Poems, Biographies, etc., and a copy of our 

with 40 pages of musie, all for 20 cts. in | 

for é 60 cts. Galary of Music, 408 Wash. Se Boston, Mass, 

THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK, | 

Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 
erberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleasure. Pack- 


grade Bicycle. Catalogue free. 
READING. 
~ of Seaside Library, agg ad Stories, Anec- 
ps. 30 Books, all different, and 120 pages of music | 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 
ages, to —_ _ — is gee Ay mail, 31 cts.: four 








% ee Price-List- ~Solid revaeltan 
SIZE { WATCH Plain, - - "$5.00 00 
cur. FOR  Sweep-Second,6.00 0198: 00 

Stop. Watch, 7.00) 9,00 







_ TIMING Oreide Cases: Gold-plated, 
$1.00 extra, warranted to stand 
acid test. All our Watches are 
Stem Wind, Independent Hand- 
Set,St raight LineLeverEscape- 
ments, and warranted accurate 
ind durable time-keepers, and 
have every appearanceofthe most 
expensive watches. Onreceiptof 
price, we will ship, tree ofcharge, toany 
part ofthe U.S. or Canada,or on receipt of 
barg »Willship 
c ao D., » with privilege of examination, 
We guarantee our Watches im every particular. 
For sale by all jewellers, or send 


nhattan stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Watch C0. mney iinet cite 
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peckosee, St fash paid. Put nly at the NEW 
NGLAND Bo ANIC Deron. Poss Ww. ashington St., 
Boston. . We SWE! . M. D., Proprietor. 





Sam 





metic, Penmanship, &c. Youn MEN and WOMEN 
ts a educated at Eastman College, Pough- 
dress for Catalogue Cc. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
i Soman $3. Circular size, $8. 
Type se 
ing eas rinted directions, 
our vw Send 2st ‘ps fo’ Aggy" ag 
@ MPORTED Silk-Woven Campaign Badges. 
No competition in the S. Exclusive city and town 
ap, or 2c. for elegant sample. Agents wanted 
elsewhere for other badges. Sample and terms, lic. 
Hundreds of Agents are coining 
money selling the Nickel aay 
you? Every family buys — 
le and prices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stam 
FTBEFrORE You BvuY A 
BICYCLE GUN 
r prices. Every new American 
l,and 250second-hand. Repairing and 


N.Y. No charge for situations furnished. Ad- 
T Newspaper size, $44. set- 
es, t cards, &c., to fac’ 
CARDS seer E60" Meriden Conn, 
rights to agents in New England. Special terms for 
American Novelty Co.,Sole Agts.,Boxr 514 Hartford, Ct. 
Hol er in their own town. 
ASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio 
Send stomp to A. W. GUMP & ©0., Day 
oO 
Nieweling: Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 








One Dipping 
Writes a Letter 





Stationers and Agents tind these the best selling ens, 


Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 
Bustles ; salary or commission. Noca 
ital required. The a selling artic e 
made. Sample postpaid, 40 cts. Three 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 

H.F., EATON, 245 South Canal Street, Chicago. 


CROWN FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Aya 








88.50 


Lene and Pens Repaired. 


HICAGO, ILL. 


SREED'S Saar TACTICS ee 


Bent postpaid b + eiruGH T. “REED, Box 647, roa seen 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


o oo = Eas —t dine oo on 
LARG and Bes uipped_ in LL 
World iw Instructors, 2252 Students last year, Boa 
and room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. Wait 
ram Ce Sept. 15, 1 13, 1888. Tit 'd Calendar free. Address 
ir., 


TELEGRAPHY esky 


We will teach you therongae 





Is a first-class trade, and 
be quickly learned 

at our Aschool 2,500 
gpeduste at work. 
d —4 you at work 

in either Commercial or Railro: Tele raphy. The Great 
West is the cosuntey to grow opin. rite for our circ’s. 
ROS.. ANESVILLE, WIS. 


VALENTINE 
Imperial F Pen and Pencil oe 
—_——— 



















y Your name on this ‘useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1. 00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, ¢ Haven, Conn. 


d; ANT CUSTOM 


Suits $13. 25 t MADE $ 


. Fit guaranteed, 
Samples and poh mad sent FREE 








Manuf’rs’ Pant Co., Whitman, 
AN BE Rocca We have 
py] 
oy | 
URED)= F ire BOOK “tommos | 
a“ | 


rite f 


3 


es a E> Is 8 Parable 
ik,” and testimonials 


-@aATARRH Tee teow 
DR. SYKES SURE GURE CO., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


— Send SIX Cents 


OM EAS Ne) for a sample 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and = ,— pd Gevensetr Cor- 
rect styles. Perfect fi our size, and for Il. Cata- | 
logue. REVERSIBLE | COLLAR G 60., wi Exchange Pl.,Boston, Mass. | 


VICTOR CYCLES! 


Send 15 cents for fine cabinet 
photograph of the 


Victor Jr. Bicyele. | 


Far and away the best and | 





















G Hi Wy oo boys’ machine | 
CAA, OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers 


Boston, MASs. 


Masic Almost Given Away! 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (Ilsa x 13 inches), 
Sai rinted on elegant heavy mouete £4 per. nd would cost 

00 at music stores. We also publis the. latest success, 


“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 





A very beautiful and “wo song and Ro a mailed 
for 60 cents, bt? vis “w ObWAR Koo" 
842 and eae roadway, ew York. 












Used by thousands of first-class 9 
and Mechanics on their best work. ee 
ans boone @ lot of imitators re copying usin usin 
sible. Remember 
vere Dienia Glue is ~ ity V'GENUINE 
ER, MASS 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 812° seed 


120c! stamps. 


oa 
Y 
Bi 


0 


ei Sold rs us or an pd 4 od. 
REIGHT PAID. Tatormation t is Une of 
SMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, 
_ Ne Market & Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ils. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oi! has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Only $i. 00 for this “Little Beauty.” 
Weighs from 
402 0 ‘ lbs, 


























This Steel-Bearing Brass-Beam Little Scale with 

Brass Scoop is nicely Ja auned, and is just the thing for 

House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, by Ex- 
ress, to any person sending us s! -00 (not 34 its Value). 
atalogue of 1,000 articles sent free 








THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 

are also used for cooling Jelly, 


3 to 42 quarts. For sale by 
all the Leading Dealers. 
COOCH FREEZER CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RE Illustrated Circular of Mrs. Moody’s L adies? 
Tailor System of Dress-Cutting and Paris 
| Fashion Journal. J. E. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati, O. 














CINCINNATI 


JULY 4th fo 
OCT. 27%: 









BENTEANIALELPOSITIONONIO TOLLEY 


GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory, 





UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 





DINGS: 
e BUI FRESH EXWIls , 





TILING ENTE” 
URSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 





Cc 








Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make | 


Address CHICA GO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


Y 
PURITY 
anoBEAUTY 


Curticura Remenies Cure 





Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





rom Pimpces to ScroruAas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
| been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with [oss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cu ziCe RA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, inte rnally, a positive cure for every form of 
ro 








skin and blood ‘is Ase scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. ice , We.; SOAP, 2c. 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorTE R DRUG AND 


CHEMICAL GO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
t= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin | 
|e m3] 


prevented by CuricuRA SOAP: 





ee Rheumatism, "Kidney Pains and W eakness 





speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 





SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 














